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are leading tae people to look with contempt and hatred on our 
Qourts as thine which are powerless to bring oriminals to justice, 
and are in fact but means of affording criminals a safe means of 
revenge on any who dare to cross their paths. 

“There would be no stronger advocate of the separation of 
Judicial and Executi¢e functions than myself, were any concur. 
rent measures taken to enable the judiciary to hear and know 
what goe@ on in the villages, and judge what comes before them 
more with a view to what justice demands, and less with an ear 
to the quibble that any astute lawyer oan put forward to defeat 
justice; and without the strongest control of the judicial side from 
an administrative point of view, any change made will only lead 
to further injustice being perpetrated. If this cannot be done, 
then I can look for nothing but a more marked decline in the 
relations between the people, the landlords and the Goverament.”” 

* * s * * » 


“ Another year’s experience only corroborates the very strong 
remarks I made last year—which, I would respectfully urge, 
may be again read—as to the evils our system of dispensing 
law by rule of thumb is bringing about between landlords and 
tenants. I quoted some specific instances last year; I could quote 
many more. A typical one I may note is where a Muham- 
madan landlord was anxious to oust some Sonthal tenants of his 
district. A creature was got up to sue them on a forged bond 
in Purnen, and the defendant was sold up. 

“On being told of the case, I arranged for the plaintiff in the 
case to be made to identify the defendant in the presence of the. 
Munzsif, and it was found he could not. The whole proceedings 
had been fraudulent! Now, how is the Sonthal to get justice P 
He cannot get it by just asking the Munaf to sanction the 
prosecution of the plaintiff: the Munsif’s decree, palpably gained 
by fraud, bars the way. The Crown cannot move for the same 
reason, and oan in fact do nothing unless the plaintiff agrees to 
be used as a pawn in the game, and be pushed forward to ask for 
& review in one Ooust, to oppose an appeal in another, and if he 
seoures the review, to give evidence. Then, if he gains the 
review, or if he has to bring a title suit to deolare the bond forged 
and wins that’suit, still nothing can be done by the Crown uniess 
the complainant will put in a final petition before the Munsif, 
asking for sanction ta prosecute, and then move the Magistzate. 
Is it any wonder that the most impudent forgery is committed 
every day, and that a samindar considers himwelf absolutely 
immune from any loss but that of his court-fees, if he attacks an 
enemy in the Oivil Courts P 
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“When I first came to the district I never heard! of such oases. 
The action taken on Rash Behari’s and Girdhari Marfari’s case now 
often brings me two or three men a day asking me to redress wrongs 
thus done them. The matter is one calling for the very serious 
attention of Government, for what loyalty can there ultimately 
be to a Government which allows itself to le used as an instru- 
ment whereby the strong can oppress the weak? ‘Lhe difficulty 
is, I am aware, very groat. I would suggest, as a temporary 
palliative, that where the plea set up in a written statement of the 
defendant is one of forgery, the Magistrate should be informed 
with a view to an enquiry and to his intervening with any 
evidence the enquiry secured before the decree was passed. This, 
of course, does not reach the many ez-parte cases there are. 

“For the rest, things have now greatly improved between 
landlord and tenant. {ash Bebari Mandal was forced, through 
the knowledge he could not escape conviction for forgery, to 
apply to be declared a disqualified proprietor*, {1s prayer was 
accepted, and now the Court of Wards is managing. Babu 
Rajendra Narain Singh of Koriapatti, through fear of future 
similar criminal cases against him, voluntarily appointed a reliable 
European manager and cut himself off from all management.” 

The Final Report on the settlement operations gives detailed 
descriptions of similar instances of misconduct, proving the 
supremest disregard for law and justice on the part of many 
landlords of this district in their dealings with their tenants. 
Fortunately there are a few brilliant exceptions. 

Unfortunately the deplorable state of things here described is 
by no means new or of recent origin. As long ago as tho days of 
Buchanan Hamilton’s survey (circa 1812) the state of things then 
prevalent was desoribed as follows :—- 

“What I have said in Dinajpor and Rangpur concerning 
the illegal exactions alleged to be taken by the zamindars or their 
agents are entirely applicable to this district. . . . . Lam 
persuaded that in general the people are woree used than in that 
district, and to this chiefly must be attrihuted the, miserable 
eondition to which many parts of it are reduced.” 

However, it is to be hoped that the educative influence of the 
settlement operations under Chapter KX of the Behgal Tenancy 
Aot, carried through im spite of opposition, both active and passive, 
en the part of the landlords of the district will bear its full fruit 
in time. Mr. Lzyall’s remarks show that in this district as else- 
where the landlords began at once to ignore the entries in the 

S Fuller details of the proceedings against him are to be gathered from Indian 
Law Beperts, 1908, 35 Cal., p. 1076. 
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record-of-rigits. The amendments made in the Tenancy Act 
by Act I of (1907 [in particular, by sections 147A, 147B, and 
T48B(1) and B(2)] are designed to counteract some of the devices 
resorted to by dishonest and unscrupulous landlords. It remains 
to be seen how far Civil Courts will give effect to these provi- 
sions, and how far ethey will fulfil the purposes for which they 
were framed. 

It is gifficult to estimate the actual indebtedness of the people 
of this district. Tho statistics compiled during the settlement 
operations indicate that sales outright are more frequent than 
mortgages with possession. 

Co-opera. The Co-operative Crodit Society movement, with its unlimit- 

a oa ed scope in an almost purely agricultural community such as 
that in Bhagalpur district, has not as yet spread very widely, 
but the prospects for the future are distinctly promising. This 
is & aller in which example is far more useful than precept 
and a few prosperous societies will exercise an influence which 
could not be expected from a number of weak associations of 
doubtful solvency. 

Tho Rogistrar of these societies has kindly furnished the 
following note on the present state of this propaganda in 
Bhagalpur :— 

‘‘The Oo-operative Credit Movement has so far made very 
little progress in the district of Bhagalpur. The chief reason 
for this is want of local holpors. Thero are at present only 5 
societies all located in one arca, vig., near the headquarters of 
Madhipura subdivision, where the work commenced in the year 
1907. The combined capital is Rs. 2,100, the bulk of which 
has been lent by the Banaili Raj and the rest by some of 
the local residents. Within limits the societies are doing 
useful work but their capital is very small and ought to be 
increased. 

“A scheme has been drawn up for developing this area round 
Madhipura and gradually extending it from that centre. The 
Subdivisional Officer, Babu Saroda Prasad Sircar, hus been the 
means of starting these societies. 

“Another area is being‘ opened up in Banka by Moulvi Abdus 
Balek, Subdivisional Officer, who has writtén a pamphlet on 
Co-operative Societiés and has taken a gre#t interest in the move. 
ment. One society was registered there late in 1909 and a few 
more are in process of formation in this subdivision. 

“ At the instance of the Commissioner of the Division the 
Clerka of the Government offices in Bhagalpur town have recently 
formed themselves into an Urban Co«perative Oredit Society. 
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“Generally speaking, Bhagalpur district offers¥a good field 
to tho movement; but owing to the fact that do permanent 
local resident has come forward to help the Co-operative Credit 
Society movement we have been unable to take full advantage of 


its possibilities ” 


Garrat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


—— 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 


Berorr proceeding to quote figures for the numbers of persons 
that follow a particular occupation, it is advisable to utter a 
note of warning. The figures quoted are all taken from the 
Tables of the Bengal Census of 1901 and the introductory 
paragraphs uf Chapter XII of that Census Report show that no 
gront reliance can be placed on the figures ascertained under the 
hoading “Occupation,” Still, as the census figures are the most 
accurate at present available, they are given for what they are 
worth. Their unreliability is due in part to the unscientifis 
method of classification adopted. For example ‘rent-reoeivers’ 
and ‘rent-payers’ aro shown as separate classes: but it is obvious 
that these terms aro purely relative terms and that tenure- 
holders and raiyats and even under-raiyats are often simul- 
tavoously both rent-receivers and rent-payers. Again the 
labourer and especially the landless labourer follows a varied 
number of occupations, even simultaneously, and his classification 
under one or other of these several heads depended ultimately 
on the idiosynoracy of the enumerator in whose schedule the 
individual in question was returned. 

By far the greatest part of the population is dependent, 
direotly or :ndireotly, on agrioulture, no fewer then 1,432,000 
people being supported by it, amounting to 68 per cent. of the 
total population. Forty-two per cent. of agrioulturists are actual 
workers and 58 pex,cent. dependents. Industries (including the 
‘preparation and sale of material substances ’) support 10 per cent. 
of the population. Commerce supporta only 1°2 per cent. and 
the literary: and learned professions suppart not quite one 
per cent. 

As just stated, out of the number dependent on agriculture 
42 per cont. are avtual workers and in their number are included 
12,645 rent-receivers, 1,210,200 rent-payers ard 221,453 farm 


Indostrisl Servants and labourers. Of the industrial population, 41 per 


cent, are actual workers. Included ip this number are, in round 
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numbers, 24,(00 cattle breeders and stook raisers ; 16,000 cow and 
buffalo keepers and milk and ghé sellers; 8, 000 vegetable and 
fruit sellers; 15,000 grocers and olfitonent dealers; 21,000 
cotton workers; 11,000 potters; 8,500 carponters; 7 ,000 basket 
and mat makers 10,000 shoemakers and leather workers ; 25,000 
fishermen and fish dealers; and 3,600 oil pressers. 

Among the professional classes, 46 per cent. are actual workers Profes- 
including 4,000 priests, 2,000 teachers and 2,000 musicians. ""#l: 
Finally, general labour accounts for 255,000 of the population. 

These figures include of course male and female workers and 
dependents of both sexes. 

It has often been observed that there is a marked tendency of Occupa- 
late for the traditional caste occupation to fail to command the “au *4 
unswerving allegiance of all born within that caste. This applies 
most merkedly of course to the functional onastes—evolved in 
past ages to satisfy the essential needs of a self-contained village 
community. Thus, the Ahirs or Goalas are theoretically and 
traditionally dairymen; bnt in Bihar as a whole, about 80 per 
cent. of them have become agriculturists pure and simple. This 
no doubt is the result of oultivation encroaching on pasturage. 
Again, Chamars are essentially leather workers; but now about 
66 per cent. of them are agriculturists ; 20 per cent. are general 
labourers and only about 7 per cont. still believe that there is 
“nothing like leather.” Of the Potters’ caste, only about half 
make pots and other earthenware articles: the rest are agricul. 
turists. Among the Telis or oil preasers about one-third of the 
whole community follow their traditional pursuit; over half of 
them have taken to agriculture. Among the Weavers, only 
11 per cent. of the Tantis (Hindu weavers) and 25 per cent, 
of the Jolahas (Muhammadan weavers) still adhere to their 
ancestral craft, but it is highly probable that a very large propor- 
tion even of these attenuated numbers look on agriculture as 
at least a subsidiary means of livelihood. 

The reasons for this departure from the traditions of their 
ancestors are in all probability mainly econgmic. As well, the 
agricultural profession is undoubtedly regarded as ocoupying a 
higher position in the social scale than the oalling of artizans 
and craftemen and: this too must be a contributary cause. 

The following are the chief olaases engaged in industrial Industrial 
pursuits: the Jolabss and Tantis are weavers; the Dhuniss card “i! 
Cotton (using an instrument not unlike a single stringed banjo 
for this purpose): the Rangresz are dyers. Bangles are made 
by Laheris and Ohurihars. Fanoy silk strings and fringes are 
made by Patwars. Goales (Hindu) and Ghosis (Musalman) del 
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in milk and curds, The Ohiks and Kasais are butchers. The 
Telis are oil pressers; the Kandus parch grain (chura); and the 

alwais aro confectioners. Liquor vendors are usually Pasis and 
Suris. Chamars and Muchis are leather workers and cobblers. 
Barhis are carpenters, Domes and some others work bamboos 
into mats, baskets, eto. The Sonar is a goldsmith and often a 
‘fence’ or receiver of stolen property. The Lohar is a blacksmith. 
The Kasora is a brass founder or tinsmith and the Kumhar is a 
potter. 

The Marwaris, Agarwallas and Banias are all born traders 
agents, bankers and money-lendors. They occasionally acquire 
large estates which come into their hands at first on mortgages 
and finally as their sole property by purchase at sales in execu- 
tion of their own decrees against the improvident or unwary 
zamindar whom they have enmeshed. 

Brahmans are professional priests, though nowadays numbers 
of this caste are mere agriculturists, who make no pretence toa 
liberal education and never attempt to exercise their pricstly 
functions. 

Kayesths are born for clerical work and nothing that a clerk 
can do comes amiss to them. In village parlance the kayeth is 
the village accountant or patwari as inevitably as the “ Dusadh” 
is the villago watchman or chaukidar. Neither Brahmins nor 
Kayesths are groatly loved by others of the Hindu confraternity, 
Many bitter incisive proverbs are current at their expense. 

As Bhagalpur district depends still to such an extent on 
purely agricultural pursuits, tho nature of its manufactures will 
neither be varied nor numerous. The Central Jail has 33 
power looms and 34 hand looms at work in it, run by convict 
labour. Blankets are supplied from it to the Supply and Trans- 
port and Ordnance Departments of the Army. Winter clothing 
and blankets are supplied to allthe prisons in this Province 
and in Eastern Bengal and Assam both for the use of the 
ptisoners and of the warders’ establishments. To a lesser 
extent, garpet meking, carpentry, ironwork and bamboo and 
oano work are carried on in this jail. 

The partioular indigenous industry that is most closely 
associated with this district is the ¢aear silk industry. The 
following acoount df it is adapted from-Hunter’s “ Statistical 
Account,” altered where necessary to bring it into accordance 
with the facts of the present day. 

“About 1810 Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estinated that there 
were about 3,275 looms at work in the district. Though this 
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number has fallen off the industry is still considered an 
important one; though the processes of manufacture have nat 
improved, and the looms are as rude as they were at tho beginning 
of the oentury, being little more than bamboo frames. The 
kinds of cloth now, as then, most usually made are dariyds 
in which the warp consists of three parts*of cotton, and two 
parts of ¢asar of the different colours. ‘The woof is all cotton 
of one colour, so that the cloth is striped lengthwafs, being 
dyed entirely by the weavers in the thread. Tho pieces are from 
twenty to twenty-two cubits long, by one-and-a-half broad. 
A man can weave eight pieces monthly, Naminas are piccs 
from twenty to twenty-two cubits long, and one-and-three 
quarters broad. The warp contains about 35 parts of cotton 
thread and 21 of ‘¢asar, disposed in stripes of a different pattern 
from those of the dariyd. The woof is all cotton. One loom can 
produce seven pieces a month. Charkhands are about 18 cubits 
long, and eight-sevenths of a cubit wide, Euch loom woaves 
six pieces in the month, ‘The warp requires ten parts of 
cotton, and fiftcen parts of tasar, the woof ten parts of cotton 
and cighteen parts of fasar, so that tho picoes are checkered. 
Baftas are picces of a uniform colour, dyed after being 
woven, and of the same size with the namanas. Tho whole 
warp is fasar, the woof is cotton. The foregoing kinds are 
mostly made for exportation. Mharsdris, which are produced 
chiefly for home use, are like dartyds, but of inferior sizo 
end firmness, and afford occupation to o larger number of 
weavers than any other kind. They are made up in pieces 
about eight feet long and three wide, and are dyed by tho 
weavers, who can make eight pieces a month. The pure éasar silk 
is called ta), Dhipcehdya is a bafta of a bright blue.  Maurkantt * 
is a white silk figured in blue. Zahan gowdl is a figured silk 
worn only by Brahmans, Kayasths, and Rajputs. The koa or 
ecoooons of tasar come from Siri, Bankuré, Gaya and the 
Sonthal Parganas.* Patwais, Momims, Tantis and Tatamds are 
the weaver castes moat omployed in this trade. The winding of 
the silk from the cocoons is effected by o very simple instru- 
ment called a ¢driya, Hight pounds weight of the cocoons are 
boiled with twice'that amount of water, till all the water is 
evaporated. They are’then left to cool, and next day are again 
boiled. The ailk is then easily wound off, straude from five 
cocoons being generally used to form each thread. For cheaper 
work, three strand threads are used and for better work, seven 


© See Chapter I, pages 11, 13 ante. 
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strand threads. They are twisted with the left hand on the left 
thigh, and wound on the (driya.” 

One cocoon from an asan tree yields about 10°2 grains (Troy) 
of silk: from a bari tree, about 7°6 grains, Asan cocoons sell 
at about 200 to the rupee and bars cocoons at about 300, At 
present about 1,000 looms are working and about 450 families 
(of which over 300 are Musalmen) are engaged in this industry. 
During the last few years the sswadeshi movement has created a 
larger demand then there was before for these cloths and this 
has caused a slight revival in this industry. 

In his ‘* Review of the Industrial Position and, Prospects in 
Bengal in 1908,” Mr. J. G. Qumming, 1.0.8., remarked as follows 
on this industry :— 

Like practically all the cotton weavers, the ¢ussar silk 
weavers ure in the hands of their mahayans; but they are probably 
a little better off, midway between cotton weavers and silk 
WOBVOFB......4.. sisnsmnans owawenines 

“ What the ¢ussar weaving industry requires is & fly-shuttle 
mechanism for working ¢usear. I have tried several dodges 
myself but have not been suocessful. Infructuous efforts to 
introduce a fiy-shuttle loom were made at Bhagalpur. One 
weaver of the Mourbheaj State, Bamdeb Uriya, is asserted to 
have succeeded; but I could not get this verified. The weavers 
of Kalipur Kodiya in Birbhum district succeeded only with 
a cotton warp and a ¢ussar weft. The complaint is that the 
reeds of the sley fray the threads of the warp. The remedy may 
be in a device in the loom or in improved spinning. This ig 
a problem for the new Government weaving institute to solve. 

“Under the head of éwssar can be considered afta or mixed 
cloths. This is associated with Bhagalpur. 
A cotton chadar costs ten annas to Rs. 5 and 
lasts for two years; a bafta chadar costs Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 15, and Insts 
five or six years. In Ohampanagar I found that the mahajane 
were sweating the local craftsman; about eight annas was the 
labour return for four days’ work. In Bhagalpur itself the Bihar 
Trading Compsny under Kabir Ahmad Khan of Mujahidpur is 
doing good work in advertising and circulating samples, issuing 
new designs to the weavers, and in financing them without 
extortion. This is a method which the ‘middle olass capitalist 
might follow with advantage where there is any colony of 
weavers who are at present following individualistic methods 
of purchase of yarn and sale of material.” 

In Buchanan Hamilton’s survey there is given an exhaustive 
sovonnt of iron smelting as practiod in Bhagalpur. The ares 


Mixed cotton and silk. 
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alluded to by him is now in the Sonthal Parganas and is thus 
outside the scope of this book. At present there is fo indigenous 
iron smelting carried on in the district. A small amount of iron- 
work is done in the Central Jail and in 1903, an ontoiprise 
called the Bihar Trank Works was started in the town of 
Bhagalpur, to manufacture steel trunks locally from imported 
sheets, 

The village Johar or blacksmith continues to practise the 
methods of his ancestors in making and repairing the plough- 
shares and other necessary articles for the agrioulturist. But tio 
iron employed is ultimately all imported. 

Glass articles, more especially bracelets, wero manufactured Glassware. 
in Bhagalpur at least a century ago. Buchanan [familton givos 
a detailed description of the methods then practised. Impure 
carbonate of soda and river sand when melted aud cooled several 
times yielded ultimately about half ifs own weight of black 
opaque glass called Aanch. By a slightly more claburato process 
and the addition of some colouring matter, shades ot green semi- 
transparent glass, of deep blue andofa purplish brown were made. 

This industry has never been developed. In 1890 it was still 
in existence but in the twenty years that have since elapsed, it 
seems to have practically died out. 

Just as the synthetic product has practically killed the indigo Dyeing. 
industry, so too the competition of cheap imported aniline dyes 
has almost driven the indigenoue dyer and bie methods out of the 
merket. In 1901 aniline dyes to a value of 169 lakhs of rupees 
were imported from Belgium to Calcutta. By 1906 tho value 
of similer imports had risen to 6°7 lakhs. 

The indigenous dyes used in this district are as follows, 
according to Hunter’s ‘‘ Account” :— 

“The following are the chief materials used: tho flowers of 
the kusam or safflower (Carthamus tincterius); the flowers of the 
singahdr (Nyctanthes arbor tristis), and of the ¢az (Codrela toona) ; 
the leaves of Indigofera tinotoria or indigo; ‘airi, the pods of 
Ossalpinia eappan; the wood of the same trey; kath (vatechu or 
terra Japonica), obtained from Acacia catechu; the root of the 
haidi (Curcuma serumbet); the seeds of Bixa orellana; the fruit 
of the karanja or Galedupa Indica; the bark of the am or mango 
(Mangifera Indica); the flowers of the palds (Butea frondosa) ; 
the root of maayit or Indian madder (munjisty); singrif or vor- 
milion ; sangar or verdigris; sajtmati, an impure carbonate of 
soda; and kassis, a white and powdery sulphate of iron. 

“Zhe following are the principal colours derived, The order 
gxton by De. Buchanan Hamilton is followed.—(1) Kakreja, « 
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dark brown, inclining to purple, is obtained by infusing 9 oz. of 
tniri in 10 Ibs! of water for two hours; the greater part of the 
water is strained off, and the cloth soaked in the remaining dye, 
Then, 1} oz. of Amssis is dissolved in 10 Ibs. of water, and the 
cloth put into the mixture for a few minutes, after which it is 
dried in the sun. Other mordants may be used. Next, 1} oz, 
of alum ig dissolved in a little hot water, added to 10 Ibs. of cold 
water; and in this the cloth is thoroughly soaked. Then boil 
53 oz. of sappan wood in 30 lbs. of water for six hours, cool the 
decoction and steep the cloth in it for half-an-hour; add to it 
2% of of lime, stir quickly, and put in the cloth again. Then 
wring and dryin the shade (2) Aydri, a brown, without any 
tinge of purple, is produced from 19 oz. of bruised tari, infused 
in 10 Ibs. of water for about an hour and-a-half; in this the oloth 
is soaked, kassg being the mordant used. Then, infuse 7 oz. of 
terra Japonica in 10 lbs. of cold water; add a little lime-water, 
and stir the infusion; dip into it the cloth, wring it and dry it 
in the sun. (3) Uda, a bright purplish brown, is derived from ao 
weaker solution of fairs than is nece-sary for the last mentioned 
colour, and is similaily fixed by &ass:s. Afterwards, soak the 
cloth in the solution of alum, such as is first used in obtaining 
kakrea; and then placo.it for half an hour in a decoction of 
10 os. of sappan wood, boiled for seven and-a-half hours in 40 Ibs, 
of water, to which a little lime is addod. (4) Bargani, a shado 
lighter than the above, and approaching to claret colour, is pro- 
duced in the same manner as the last, except that the decoction 
of sappan is less strong. (5) Hatas, a blood red, is produced 
by much the samo treatment as the abovo, but alum is freely 
used, and the eappin infusion is prepared in the same manner ag 
in the case of ud@. (6) Shotari, a light brownish drab colour, 
is obtained from 6 oz. of terra Japonica infused for a wholo day 
in 1 Lb. of water; in this, when diluted, the oloth is steeped. The 
mordant is usually fassis. (7) For taranyi, a bright gamboge 
yellow, 5 os. of turmeric are infused in 10 lbs. of cold water. 
The colour is fixéd by alum mixed with 20 og. of sour curdled 
milk. (8) Asmdni is a light sky-blue, made from 1} oz. of native 
indigo infused in abuodant water. (9) In preparing /akhta, a 
Dluish ash colour, firet put the cloth into an infusion of 20 oz. of 
tairs in 10 lbs. of water, and next into a solution of 2} oz. of kaasss 
dissolved in a similar quantity of water. Thon dry in the sun, 
and taking an infusion of 2} oz. of powdered Auidi root, steep the 
cloth in it. (10) In the onse of shishata, a pale blue, some- 
what resembling the colour of lead, the process is the same as 


in producing fakhia, except that thé cloth after being taken from 
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the infusion of kachur, is put into an infusion of 5 ox. of native 
indigo in 10 lbs. of water. It may be also made hy omitting the 
kachur infusion. In the whole of these processes the dyers use 
well water alone, most of which near Bhagalpur is hard. 

Allusion kas already been made to the blanket weaving and 
carpet making in the Central Jail No other industry prevails 
to any great extent. As the indigo industry is decaying, it is Indigo. 
unnecessary to go into any account of its manufacture. In 
1908-09 only 5,400 acres were under this crop as against 13,000 
acres in 1900. 

Only a small area is now sown with opium, namoly, 400 acres Opium, 
in 1998-9. In 1900 the corresponding aroa was 990 acres, ‘This 
reduotion is part of the general polivy of contraction of the area 
settled for opium cultivation. Moreover, the quality of Mhagal- 
pur grown opium was not very good and its cultivation was of 
late less popular than ever, owing to its fixity of price comparing 
unfavourably with the general ndvauce in pric: of ull other com- 
modities grown by actual cultivators. 

Bhagalpur from its situation is eminently calculated to be a Trade, 
place of considerable trado, and the elaborate statistics available 
for rail- and river- borne traffic in Bengal and of trans-frontier 
trafic with Nopal amply bear this out. Usually an enormous 
quantity of rice is exported from the, district but, owing to the 
prevalont scarcity in 1908, the excess of exports over imports of 
tice is comparatively small. 

The following table shows in a very compact form the figures 
for Import and Export of thirty staple products for the last two 
years and for 1896-97, for purposes of comparison. ‘The contrac. 
tion in the exports of rico and indigo is vory marked. 

A large part of the exports goes to Neval. Stations for regis- 
tering this traffic are maintained on the main trade cates through 
the north of the district. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


—— 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Tue river Ganges was for a long time the main route for all 
travellers to and from Bhagalpur. It still is of much impor- 
tance as a trade route for steamer traffic, Its boat traffic is pro- 
bably not as great as it formorly was, owing to tho competition 
of the river steamers and the railway linos that run along both 
banks of this river. 

The first steamer that plied on the Ganges camo up from 
Caloutta about 1828. The road along the south bank of tho 
Ganges was of course s much used highway but its importance 
as a through trade route has gone. 

The East Indian Railway was oxtonded to Bhagalpur very 
early in the sixties. This line alongside tho rivor—now known as 
the Loop line—was laid much earlier than the Chord line from 
Liakhisarai to Khana which just touches the oxtreme south-west 
corner of the district, near Baidyanath Junction, The line 
parallel to the river is about sixty miles long. ‘The chief railway 
stations on it, beginning at the western boundary, are Sultan- 
ganj, Bhagalpur town, Sabaur, Gogha, Colgong and Pirpainti 
A branch line from Bhagalpur to Bausi is under construction, 
It is probable that it will ba continued to Dooghur on one sido 
and to Naya Dumka and Suri on the other. With the com- 
pletion of this line, the southern part of the district will be 
very well served by the railway. 

A branch line on the metre gauge has recently —_ con- 
structed by the Bengal and North-Western Railway Campany 
from Bhagalpur town vid Bhagalpur Kachghri to Barari Ghat. 
A waggon ferry plies between this Ghat and Mahadevpur 
Ghat on the northern bank of the Ganges, and this connects 
Bhagalpur directly with the whole of the Bengat and North- 
Western Railway Oompany’ 8 system north of the Ganges. 

North of the river parallel to the Nepal Frontier this same 
Company hase line from Nirmali vid Raharia,“Bhaptiahi, Raghu. 
par, and Partabganj to Balua. Formerly this line went on 
to Khanwa Ghat and a ferry boat connection was maintained 
with Anchra Ghat station gn the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
system on the Purnea side of the Kosi. Owing tothe difficulties 
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of crossing, the through traffic was »lways inconsiderable and 
of late years,%he ghat linea have been abandoned on each side. 
The bridging of the Kosi between lKatarea and Kursela 
stations opened up an unbroken connection between Somastipur 
and Katihar and so drew all traffic away from the frontier route. 


A crose-link from north to south between Bhaptiahi and 
Mansi (in, Monghyr district) vid Supaul, with a branch line to 
Madhipura, has opened up this northern portion of the district, 
which was hitherto inaccessible at times. Since its opening, 
Bhagalpur as a district enjoys exceptional railway facilities, On 
the north bank there are nuw about 120 miles of line open. In 
the event of a widespread failure of crops, the value of these 
lines north of tho river could not be over-estimated. They are 
all on the metre gauge. A glance at the map shows their 
position and the conficuration of the country through which 
they pass quite clearly. There are no special engineering features 
to note except the Kosi bridge. This bridge between Katares 
and Kursela, consisting of 15 spans with a waterway of about 
1,100 yards, crosses the only outlot for the drainage ofa huge 
extent of country. Tho Bagmati and Tiljuga drain the 
south-east of Darbhanga, and the north of Monghyr, eastwards 
from Khagaria. Their united waters under the uame of the 
Ghagri, joined by the Tilawe, Parwan, Dhusan and Loran from 
north Bhagalpur, unite with the Kosi streams tliat drain a belt 30 
miles wide in tho western portion of the Purnea district a couple 
of miles above the bridge and the whole drainage of this tract, 
the area of which may be put roughly at 4,000 square miles, finds 
its outlet to the Ganges by this one comparatively narrow opening, 
The current flows very rapidly under the bridge. Itisa most 
exciting eaperience to cross the river im a ferry boat even 
before it has risen in flood. 


When the Ganges is in flood the drainage cannot get away 
rapidly enough and the whole country goes under water. It is 
sometimes possible to go almost straight across country by boat 
from Madhipura to the railway line near thana Bibpur; only the 
village sites keep above the flood level, and that not always. An 
attempt was made in 1902-08 to open up a steamer route on the 
Ghagri from the Kosi bridge, but it did not succeed. There is a 
oertain amount of boat traffic on the various streams that flow into 
these rivers. An elaborate report was prepared on the navigability 
of these streams during and after the famine of 1874, but 
the extension of railway communications has rendered the local 
authorities independent of waterways as a means of conveying 
grains-upplies into affected trate, Moreover, aa famine in north 
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Bhagalpur is always directly due to insufficient rainfall, and as 
msny of the tributary streams dry up entirely’ in the late iot 
season, even in years of normal rainfall, it would probably be 
found that the river beds were dry just when the need for them 
wassorest. Moreover, the villagers are accustomed to throw small 
embankments across the streams when the rainfall is insufficient 
so as to enable them to irrigate at least a portion of ,thoir lands 
as long as the wator lasts. These embankments would oppose an 
insuperable obstacle to navigation in seasons of searcity. 

The effect of the embankmonts of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway line, which runs across the distriots of Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur, on the agricultural prospects of the localities the 
line traversed, has been discussed at length of late years. These 
bunds serve to keep out the Ganges floods from the lands lying 
north of the embankmont ; but the water lies deeper on the lands 
between the embankment and the river. Also, when a flood 
comes across the country from the north owing to excessive rain in 
the hills, the embankment undoubtedly prevents the flood waters 
from getting to the Ganges as quickly as they otherwise would, 
If the floods are not very high and if they come late in the 
season when the rice crop is well established, this may be of some 
benefit to the rice lands. 


Sections 11(2)b and 11(3) of the Indian Railways Act 
require Railway Administrations to provide sufficient waterways 
to enable the water to drain off lands near or affected by the 
railway as rapidly as before its construction. It is more than 
doubtful if this is ever done or if it is possible to do it. 

In 1906, detailed enquiries were made into this whole ques- 
tion. The general opinion of those most affected was to the effect 
that the benefits resulting from keeping back the Ganges floods 
more than outweighed the disadvantages resulting from the 
obstructions caused by the embankment to the free passage of 
floods from the north. The area south of the embankment ad- 
mittedly suffers more than it did before. Byt it has always been 
subject to floods, and éhadoi crops sown there were invariably 
“catch crops” the harvesting of which was highly problematical 
at the time the seed was sown. It was ultimatély decided to 
take no action towards providing additionak waterways to allow 
the freer escape of floods from the north of the railway 
embankment. 

There are now about 64 miles of metalled roads, 1,685 of Roads, 
unmetalled roads and 40 miles of village roads maintained in 
this district. This mileage works uut at 2°4 lineal miles per 
aquare mile, Therd is in addition a perfect network of village 
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tracks that are not maintained from lucal funds. In 1874 there 
were only 36 miles of metalled roads and 641 of unmetalled 


, roads maintained. 


Birbbum 
road 


Other 
main 
routes, 


Convey» 
ances. 


Post und 
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The most important road on the south of the Ganges is the 
Birbhum road which runs almost due south from Bhagalpur 
town vid Bausi to Siri. About 42 miles of it lie in this district. 
The remaining metalled roads are only shurt lengths, ¢.g., that from 
the Central’Jail o:¢ Nathnagar to Champanala, a distance of six 
miles ; from Sultanganj to the Monghyr boundary, three miles, 
and from Dhaka to the Chandan river (three and a half miles) on 
the Dhaka-Simultala road. 

Other trunk routes on the south of the Ganges are Phagalpur 
to Banka, Banka to Simultale, Banka to Jaypur, Ghogha to Bausi, 
Banka to Sagrampur ; also the main routes west from Bhagalpur 
to Monghyr, and cast to Sahebganj ord Pirpainti. 

North of the river, there are no metalled roads. The main 
ruute is Lakhipur to Madhipura ed Jhurki and Phalaut, a 
distance of 43 miles, A continuation of this #fd Singheswarthan, 
21 miles long, leads to Supaul. From Supaul a road runs 
north-east »¢ Partabganj to Birpur on the frontier, a distance of 
45 miles. Another runs from Supaul cid Bhaptishito Kanauli 
which also is onthe Nopal Frontier. ‘There are routes across 
towards Purnea district, onc e:¢ Singheswarthan and Dhalesori 
to Keotgaon ; another eed Muiliganj from Singheswarthan. But 
these are impassable except in tho end of the cold scason and 
the early part of the hot weather. They are largely within 
the area subject to the devastations of the Kosi and it is 
practically impossible to keep them up satisfactorily. The map 
shows the situation and general direction of these and other 
“roads. 


There gre no special features about the conveyances in com- 
mon use in Bhagalpur. Bullock carts of various more or less 
glorified types and pack-ponies do most of the business of the 
interior. The pony ckka is in common use and surprising 
distances cin be covered by these weedy ponies drawing this 
very primitive and extremely uncomfortable vehicle, 

Palanquins of various sorts are used but pot as much as 
formerly, owing to the extension of roads. | 

At present in the district there are sixty-seven post offices. 
Every railway statién is of course a telegraph oftice as well, 
but there is no direct telegraphic communication between the 
north and south of the district. Madhipura, Supaul, Partabganj, 
Sonbursa and Nirmali are connected by wire but telegrams from 


Bhagalpur to Madhipura travel cid Bankipur and Mussfarpur. 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 


Tus chapter is intended to give only a bare outline of the Scope. 
Land Revenue Administration, os naturally those who wish 
for a detailed account would refer to the recently published Final 
Report on tho Survey and Settlement proccedings in this district. 

Owing to changes in the ares of the district it is now im- my 
possible to ascertain exactly what was the asscasment by way History- 
of land revenue on tho actual present area of the district at 
the time of Todar Mull’s settlemont about 1582. Sarkar 
Monghyr in Subah Behar is shown in tho Ain-i-Akbari as 
assessed at Rs. 7,41,000: probably part of the present district 
south of the Ganges fell in Sarkar Jannatabad (Gaur) or Sarkar 
Tanda (Pandua), but this is only a conjecturo, 

About 1722 Murshed Kuli Khan, whose namo survives still in 
Murshidabad, revised the whole assessment of Bengal, but it is 
impossible to unravel the exact proportion of the enhancement that 
was levied in this district. Llowover, from old records of the 
Murshidabad Diwani office it appears that the asl jamd tumdri or 
original crown rent of the forty estates, included in the area which 
formed the jurisdiction of the first English Collector at Bhagalpur, 
was Rs. 898,950. In 1765, when the Company assumed the 
administration, this constituted the reorganized assessment, of 
which Rs, 90,950 had been alienated in grants of rent-free lands, 
nankdr estates, and other charges connected with the collection, 
The system of collection followed was then, as now, carried out 
through the samindérs ; but as thev had not then been recognised 
as actual proprietors, their operations were supervised by 
Government officers called Adaunges, ne of whom was attached 

to each large estaté, or to two or three minor ones. 

In 1787, the Collecter of Bhagalpur furnished to the Board of 
Revenue a report on the constitution and dyties of the kéningo. 
It commences with the following vernacular “list of books and 
papers, composing his records, (1) Dastir-ulamly a collection of 
rules for the use of revenue officers, originally issued in the time 
of Akbar; (2) ami-dastir, the book in which orders supersading 
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the rules of the dastur-al-dml were entered—the current circulars 
issued by thewimi/ for the time being in power; (8) frrisht-i-dihdt, 
or list of villages; (4) awdrija, ordinarily a rough note-book, but 
in connection with land revenue an account book specifying first 
the unproductive lands of each village, and then those paying 
revenue field by field, arranged under the names of their ocoupants ; 
(5) shaéhi dmdani, the royal revenue derived from all sources ; 
(6) ddul-t-tashkhis-i-bandoldst, particulars of the assessment and 
settlement; (7) jamaband: khds, account of the rovenue assessment 
of lands in charge of Government olficers; (8) jamd satrai- 
chabitra-hotwalt-mai chaukiydt o guzarghal, miscellaneous revenue 
derived from markets customs, and ferries in the head-quarters 
police division; (9) jamd mahal nur bahri, literally an account 
of harbour dues, but in inland places referring to mooring dues 
on rivers; (10) gamd pduchautrd, a transit duty of five per cent. 
on merchandise; (11) jyamd mad! badraki, from badrak, an 
escort,—a charge of one per cent. on merchandise, levied as the 
expense of keeping the highways and rivers free from robbers; 
(12) tem navist caminddran, list of names of sammddre; (13) 
haktkdt bast sdmin, particulars of land exempted from the pay- 
ment of revenue under various denominations; (14) jamd 
mukarrart-o-istimrdri, fixed and permanent revenue; (15) wasit 
béki, an account of collections and balances; (16) hakkdt 
rosinaddrdn, particulars of pensioners. 

The Collector's Report proceeds as follows: “These accounts, 
when faithfully taken, gave the complete annual history of a 
saminddri—comprehending the ground in cultivation, partioular- 
ising the portion of it which paid rent to Government, and that 
which was held free; the customs and usages established by 

‘former dmils, and those introduced by the dmiis for the time 
being; the amount of rent in demand from every raiyat, with 
the balance remaining against any of them at the end of the 
year; the whole amount of the samindadr’s or farmer’s collections, 
specifying the particular sums under every head in which those 
collections: were matle, together with his expenses of collection. 
In short, the object of the sdniéngo’s office was to supply such 
information respecting the country, that no ciroumstance of 
advantage in the administration of it should be concealed, nor 
the saminddr enabled to appropriate any ‘more of the produce 
of it to himself, than the share allotted to him by Government ; 
that no lands might be separated from the jamd or rent-roll 
without authority ; and that the real value of the land yielding 
revenue might known at the end of one year, and either 
farmed or kept in the hands of Goverriment for the next; either 
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of which modes it was the right of Government to adopt. At 
what period the kdnwngo’s office was instituted, o# how long the 
regulations above specified were strictly observed, it may not 
now be easy to determine. It is probable that under a Govern- 
ment subject to convulsions, they were occasionally violated for 
the advantage of the dmils, the -zamindits and the sdnkngos 
themselves ; and that the office, from neglect, has fa'len gradually 
to decay. In Bengal little remains, besides the name and the 
salaries annexed. In Behar, where the ancient usages of tho 
Province have undergone fewer alterations, the sdningos have 
retained more of the exercise of their functions, although, as 
might be expected, these have often been made subservient to 
the purposes of the samindirs The Adningos of Behar are, 
however, well informed of those functions, agreo in their defini- 
tion, aud are ready to resume the strict oxercise of them to any 
extent that it may be the pleasure of the Government to require,” 

It may bo noted here that the present Banaili Xaj family is 
descended directly from one Duler Sing (or Chowdry) who was 
a kdningo inthe north of Purnea, and Mahashoy Tarak Nath 
Ghose, at present one of the leading zamindars, is directly 
descended from Poreshnath Ghose who was hdnéngo in 1793, 

It may be assumed that the nominal revenuo roll was Rs, 
898,950 whon tho dexani was taken over by the Hast India 
Company in 1760. In 1772 the Company “stood forth as 
dewan ”? and it was then promptly discovered that the revenues 
of the parganas Bbagalpur, Colgong and Chari amounting to 
Ra. 5,28,680 annually had been embezzled for the previous seven 
years, under the false pretence that these parganas were a jaigir 
(or revenue-free grant) in favour of Nazim-ud-Daula, son of 
Mir Jafar, some time Nazim of Bengal. It was also alloged 
that in 1765 these parganas had been transferred from Subah 
Behar to Subah Bengal, but this was demonstrably uhtrue, and 
in 1778 the district was formally severed from Subsh Behar 
and annexed to the dewant lands of Bengal. 

In 1774 Mr. Barton was appointed supervisor. His methods 
of encouraging the administration gf justice would not find 
favour in the present advanced era. On one occagion when the 
Mubammedan judicial officers fuiled to inflict justice on a body 
of murderers, he went’so far as to have three of the judges flogged 
in publio. 

In 1790 the decennial settlement was ordered to be carried out 
gonerally but in this district great difficulties Were experienced 
in inducing local zamindars to take settlement. The result’ wag 
that the permanent settfement of 1798 did not affect the 
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majority of the estates in Bhagalpur, most of which were per- 
mgnently setthed long after 1793. In 1793 only a revenue of 
Rs, 38,129 was permanently settled; by 1820, the revenue per- 
manently settled was Rs. 3,64,078. The ourrent demand 
in 1790 was far less than it had been in 1765, but in spite of 
that, it fell to Rs. 3909,730 by 1799. The Revenue Survey of 
1846 to 1850 and the subsequent legal proceedings for the resump- 
tion and dssessment to revenue of lands which had so far escaped 
assessment or were not validly exempted from assessment resulted 
in an increase of revenue to Rs. 5,79,040 in 1860. In 1872 
the revenue demand was Its. 7,21,600. Some slight changes in 
the revenue demand followed the changes in jurisdiction. At 
present the total land revenuo demand is Rs 6,05,746. On an 
area of 4,426 square miles, this gives an incidence of revenue per 
acre of only 3°5 annas, which is abnormally low. 

At the time of the permanent settlement, ten per cent. of the 
assets of each estate, after deducting the cost of collections, were left 
to thezamindars, At present, the annual rental value in this dis. 
trictis He. 56,981,345 according to the Road Cess Valuation returns, 
so that the zamindars enjoy now an unearned increment of 
over fifty lakhs of rupees per annum; in other words, the 
zamindars collect from their tenants and enjoy themselves 
assets averaging over two rupees per acre and their liability 
for Government revenue is only three and-a-half annas per aore- 
When such a profit is mado by them out of their teuants, it is 
sad to see their mutual relations described as has been done in 
Chapter VII. There are, however, a few brilliant exceptions 
among the zamindars whose relations with their tenants leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Number of At the time of the permanent settlement, there were only 
bhai forty estates in the district. Since that time the number has 
rily rattled increased vapidly and at present there are 4,643 permanently 
ra settled estates in the district, In addition there are 18 temporarily 
held settled estates and 63 estates held direct by Government. 

pe by The majority of she estates in this district pay lese than 100 

overn.- . 2 . 

* ment, rupees revenue. According to an analysis made in 1901, there 
wore 3,954 estates held by proprietors who paid less than Rs. 100 
for each’ estate as land revenue. The average drea of each estate 
was 84 acres and the average assessment ofeach estate was only 
Rs. 19. In all, these, small estates covered an area of 332,312 
acres. 
At the samg time there were 699 estates that paid each 
between Rs. 100'and Rs. 5,000 as land revenue. These covered 
818,239 acres. Kleven estates covering §24,119 seres paid 
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between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 50,000 each and only one estate paid 
more than that amount. It covers 1,113,500 acres aad is assessed. 
at Rs, 72,498. 

The number of revenue-free estates is 1,320 covering 49,990 Revenue. 
acres, the average area of each estate being 38 acres. free 

The modern tendency is obviously to inorfase the number of gine of 
estates and to reduce correspondingly the average assessment of Partitions. 
each. This is the result of the importation of Western notions of 
individual ownership, and the operation of the law for the 
partition of estates. Bhagalpur is still, fortunately for those 
entrusted with its revenue administration, far behind several 
other Lihar districts as regards the number of estates borne on 
its revenue-roll. 

The total demand for the 18 estates that are temporarily Pree 
settled is at present about Rs, 1,950 per annum: and for the 63 of revenue 
estates held direct by Government it is about Rs. 38,700 per Heian 
annum, The areas affected are mainly riparian and ag they are nently 
not of very great importance no detailed account of them is ‘led 
given. 

T'wo very unusual sources of Government rovenue aro found Unuesal 
in this district. They are described os follows in Hunter’s “ Statis- aarade, 
tical Account ” :— 

“Two remarkable tenures, inthe nature of servitudes, exist in 
pargand Colgong, which formerly constituted part of the samin- 
déri rights of the landlord of that pargand. One is called 
mahdl boro-ajawdn, and the othor is known as mahd! bhateunda, 

Both of them are held direct from Government as ordinary ostates 
in perpetuity, the revenue assessed being payable in instalments 
corresponding with those of the land revenue, Tho former, i.e. 
the boro-ajawan mahal, (derived from boro, a specics of paddy, and 
ajawdn or coriander), is a right of sowing broadcast the rice called 
boro dhdn, the coriander seed and a species of mustard, rdé or 
rdincht, on newly formed land on the banks of the Ganges, while 
the soil is still too soft to admit of ploughing. The right ceases 
the moment the land hardens and can bear the weight of the 
plough and cattle ; whereupon the langholder, to whom the land 
belongs under the ordinary law, assumes his right of cultivation 
and lets it to tenants. The other right or tidisundd, so valled 
from bhdis, a buffalo, cohsists in the levying of a tax, the antount 
of which is regulated by custom on each headof cattle grazing on 
all lands included in pargand Colgong. It does not detract from 
the right, that the land grazed over is the property of the owner 
of the cattle, or whether they graze in jungles or in cultivated 
fields. Whatever mayehave Been the former limits within which * 
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it was exercised, its present extent does not now coincide with 
the whole pergand, and it is said that it 18 yearly becoming 
more and more restricted.” 

The following explanation of the origin of these curious 
rights is given in the same place : — 

“ This pargand formerly belonged to a single family of Chau- 
dharis who, besides owning the land, exercised many rights which 
were all capable of money valuation. After the Permanent Settle- 
ment they repeatedly fell into arrears, and their property was 
year after year sold in lots. In this way, three of their then pre- 
scriptive rights as eaminddrs being acquired by persons different 
from the purchasers of the land, obtained a separate existence 
which they had not before. One isthe fishery right of the Ganges 
where it bounds the paryand on the north, and the other two are 
the rights just deseribed. Being separately sold, they were form- 
ed into distinct estates, beariug their own numbers on the tau 
or rent-roll.” 

Since the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885, the 
tenants of this Province tall naturally under the head of tenure- 
holders of various degrees intermediate between the proprietors 
and the actual cultivators or under the head of raiyats, with 
underraiyats to whom they may have sublet part of their 
holdings. ‘he settlement report shows that no very serious 
diffculties were experiencod in endeavouring to fit all classes 
of tenants into these two main beads. Generally speaking 
sub-infeudation ig not very common beyond the first degree. 
The majority of raiyate hold directly under and pay rent 
directly to a proprietor ; when @ tenure-holder intervenes, there is 
rarely more than one tenure-holder. ‘I'wo main divisions of tenure- 
holders are found, namely, (a) permanent tenure-holders within 
the meaning of the definition in section 3 (8) of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act: and (0) those that are not permanent The'rents of 
* permanent tenure-holders ” may or may not be fixed in perpe- 
tuity either under the terms of the document granting the tenure 
or by the vperation’of the legal presumption contained in section 
50 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Teyares that are not permanent are frequently mustajiri or 
tyara leases for a snort term of years. This syctem of snb-infen- 
dation was greatly in vogue sometime go It was a favourite 
form of tenancy with managers of indigo factories. To seoure 
local influence and prestige, the factory took n lease of several 
villages or evenfof a whole estate and then encouraged or persnad- 
ed “tenants to cultivate indigo. The superior landlord often 
times lost all touch with the village but he! got in his rents from 
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the factory regularly and the tenants often found the faotorv a 
far easier landlord than the real proprietor had been? 

Many hard things have been said about “middlemen” in every 
walk of life, and the holders of farming leases in this district have 
not escaped. In the Revenue Surveyor’s Report (1853), Mr, 
Pemberton says :— 

“ ‘Lhe present systom of wusfajiri or middlemen, the bane of 
all agriculturists throughout the world, must bo abolished before 
the power of the raiyat to improve his tenure can be fully 
developed. ‘Time and more perfect civilization alone can 
accomplish this, and we must look calmly on until the Bivine 
Disposer of all events sees fit to break the shackles of superstition 
and hereditary custom which at present bind the minds of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.” 

Buchavan-Hamilton also speke of the mustairé system as 
leading to abuse, especially in that part of the district in which 
produce rents were the rule, Le says also:— 

“Some of the estates under the immediate management of 
the landlords are badly enough conducted, but all, or at least 
most of those whose rents are farmed, are going backwards.....- 
most farmers having the estate as bad and often a good deal 
worse than when they tovk it. Desides, many give large sums 
to the owner for the farm and of course make up this and a 
profit by vexing the tenants.” 

It is to be hop:d that the exactions of middlemen will 
diminish as time goes on. 

The bulk of tho ngriculturists of the district are oc0Uu- peujyati 
pancy raiyats, including settled raiyats, In the district, holdings, 
according to the figures of the Settlement Keport there are 411,048 
holdings in the poss ssion of occupancy raiyats; that represents 
about 90°5 per cent. of the total number of oceupied holdings ; 
and §7°2 per cent. of the ocowpicd area is held by these oocupancy 
raiyats. 

The average size of an occupancy holding is just over 3 acres, 
The rents of almost all occupancy raiyats are liable th enhance- 
ment as only 951 holdings in all are held at a fixed rent, 
or rate of rents, apd only 10,37( acres in all are so held. 

Holdings of raiyats who have not yet acquired rights of 
occupancy amount in fumbers to 15,480 and in area to 48,460 
acres. 

It will of course be understood that one raiyat may be the 
tenant of more than one holding and, accordidgly, the actual 
number of occupancy raiyats and of the other classes of 
tenants under consideration is somewhat less than the gross 
number of holdings or tenancies. 
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Tenants holding under raiyats are very often farm servants 
or field labotirers who are given a patch of ground on which to 
build a house by the tenant-farmer for whom they habitaally 
work, In this district they number 47,484 holding 57,533 acres 
and the average size of each tenancy is one acre and a quarter. 

Rent-free holders -as distinct from revenue-free proprietors 
above alluded to—hold their lands generally as religious offerings, 
due to the piety or remorse of preceding generations. There 
are various names for rent-free grauts, indicative of the origin of 
the grant, Birt, Sheopujai, mufi and barhmottar are some of the 
commonest descriptions. 

The whole area held rent-free is about 21,486 aores, the 
average area held by each ront-froe tenant being only 2 acres, 

It may be noted here that in one estate (Sonbarsa) which 
has lately come under the Oourt of Wards, the late proprietor 
snoceeded to an uncommon degree in restrivting the acquisition 
of occupancy rights, or indeed of any status as tenants at all 
by persons whom he did not osre to have resident within the 
limits of his estate. 

The question as to whether a proprietor has the right to veto 
the transfer of occupancy rights within his estate is one that the 
legislature has left to be decided by local usage. From tbe 
enquiries made during the recent settlement operations it would 
appear that the right to transfer occupancy rights by purchase is 
becoming very generally recognized, It is no doubt inevitable 
that this should be so, secing that the legislature has laid down 
in section 65 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, that an ocoupanoy 
raiyat shall not be liable to ejectment merely for failure to pay 
his rent, but that his “holding ” might be sold up: this recogni- 
tion of a saleable interest in the occupancy holding would make 
the remedy inoperative unless the interest were transferable. 
Usually the value of occupancy rights in the open market far 
exoeeds the three years’ rent that may be overdue on account of 
the holding. Section 169 of the Tenancy Act lays dowa rules for 
the application of the proceeds of a sale in execution of a rent 
deores, and provides thatewhen the landlord’s lawful claims have 
been fatisfied, the balance if any shall be paid to the tenant 
whoa interest in his holdiag has been sold up, 

“the area of “ proprietors’ private lands” in this district is only 
6,684 acres in all.“ This amount can never increase and the 
difficulty of proving that any land is legally “ proprietors’ 
private land’# within which ocoupancy rights cannot scorue 
, ander the ordinary law increases with eack year that passes by. 

A 
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CHAPTER XI. 


— 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


For purposes of general administration the district is divided pare 
into four subdivisions, namely, Bhagalpur and Banka south of ih 
the Ganges; and Madhipura and Supaul north of the Ganges. 
At Bhagalpur are situated the main public offices, namely, the 
Collectorate and Magisterial offices in addition to the offices 
of the Commissioner of tho Division. At oach subdivision there 
is a Subdivisional Magistrate (generally a Deputy Collector of 
the Provincial Service) most of whose time is usually taken up 
with criminal work under oidinary conditions. Under stress of 
special circumstances such as floods or scarcity, the brunt of the 
work of putting into operation romedial measures falls on the 
Subdivisional Magistrate in his subdivision. Very little purely 
revenue work is done at the subdivisions. 

At head-quarters, there are several Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors and usually one or two Assistant Magistrates. Each 
of these usually disposes of criminal cases in addition to holding 
charge of some of the many departments into which revenue 
work has now been divided, suoh a8 Road and Public Works 
Oess, Income Tax, Excise, Treasury, Land Registratiyn, Perti- 
ficates, Partitions, etc., etc. 

For convenience of comparison, the area and population of each 
of the four subdivisions is here shown :— 
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The following table shows the amounts realized under the main 
hpads of revenue at intervals of about 9 years: — 








Heaptna. | 1892.98, 


! 
1901-02. | 1908-09. | 





i 
eT ee 


Rs. Rs, Rs, 
6,02,302 | 6,08,868 6,09,806 | 





Lartl Revenue 





Stamps 2,67,456 | 8,586,968 4,61,515 
Income Tax ay 08,965 85,504 93,050 | 
Excise se of . | 9,685,926 | 3,55,820 | 4,26,217 | 
Opiun . 19,574 | 24,869 | 31,827 
Miscellaneous ae 8,841 

Road aud Public Works Cess . | 8,00,8386 | 8,29,825 { 8,384,025 
Dak Cess i 9,108 | 9,898 ((Abohahed )* 


| 





It is obvious that there has been a healthy expansion under 
practically every head. The Land Revenue demand being 
practically constant, no expansion is to be expected under tha 
head. The variations shown above are duc simply to the 
different amounts collected each year. In one year, the whole of 
the current demand may be collected. From another, there may 
be left over a considerable balance of outstandings. 

The growth in Stamp Revenue is very noticeable. This ulti- 
mately means more litigation, as the bulk of this head comes 
from judicial and court-fee stamps. 

Iixoise revenue is increasiag more in proportion than the popu- 
lation increases. This suggests the inference that the use of 
exciseable articles is extending to classesof the population that 
held aloof from them hitherto. About half of the excise 
revenue comes from country spirit. Hemp drugs including 
ganya contribute about 86 per cent. of the remaining revenue, 
éaré or palm tree liquor contributes about ten per cent.; opium 
about four per cent. The net excise revenue is now over three 
annas per head of the population. The average for the 
whole Previnoe is 5:12 annas per head. 

Road and Public Works cesses are levied at the maximum 
rate of one anna in the rupee, half of which is payable by 
landlords and half by tenants. In actual practice, however, 
many/landltrds bave hitherto habitually extorted one anna 
in tYe rupee at least from their tenants on this acoount in 
addition to miscellaneous exactions under the general term 
 abwad.”’ 

Jt will be noticed that theoesas demand is now very little 
“iy ind the Lind Revenue demand and it will shortly exosed 


At present Land Revenue is realizdd by the very summary 


* See Bengal Act IV of 1907. 
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process known as the Revenue Sale Law (Act XI of 1859), 
while the only method of compulsion in force for the recovery of 
cesses is that known as the Certificate Procedure, which 1s 
extremely cumbrous and dilatory in comparison with the so- 
called “sunset law.” With the rise in the cess demand, a 
simplified procedure will soon be called for, for the recovery of 
cesses. 

At present the annual demand on account of income-tax Income. 
is about Rs. 1,02,000. In 1892 it was only Rs. 68,965. The “* 
difference is mainly due to an increase in the number of sassessees 
and this indicates an increase in activities, commercial and 
otherwise. As already shown, the actual collooctions in 1908 
were Its, 93,050. In all tnere were 1,397 assessees, most of 
whom were traders, A smail number of Government servants, 
pensioners and others pav income-tax directly. ‘Lhe minimum 
taxable income is now Rs. 1,000 per annum 

The average number of documents of all sorts presented Registra. 
annually for registration under Act XVI of 1908 is about tion, 
23,000. This figure incroases gradually but surely, every year, as 
the tendency is tor verbal or implied agreements to be reduced 
to writing and thus made explicit. This is especially the case 
as regards documents relating to immovable property, registration 
being now obligatory to a far greater extent than heretofore. 

The District and Sessions Judge of Bhagalpur usually sits Admue- 
at Bhagalpur but he also holds sessions at Monghyr. A proposal oad 
to appoint a separate District and Sessions Judge for Monghyr is Civil. 
now under consideration. There ate in addition two Subordinate 
Judges, one of whom sits always at Bhagalpur and one, oocasion- 
ally at Monghyr and occasionally at Bhagalpur, 

There are, in addition, Munsiffs who sit at Bhagalpur, and 
the outlying subdivisions of Supaul, Madhipura and Banka. 

The District Magistrate is the chief magistrate of the district Criminal, 
and is the head of the police as well. In addition to him there 
are usually 5 or 6 Deputy Magistrates with first and second class 
powers and 2 or 3 Sub-Deputy Magistrates wifh second or third 
olass powers. 

There are, as well, Independent Benches of Ilonorary Magis- Houorary 
trates at Bhagalpur (usually 18 Honorary Magiatrates\; at ay 
Banka (about 12 Honorary Magistrates);.at Madhipury (6 
Honorary Magistrates); at Oolgong (8 Honorary Mapiteste) 
at Supaul (12 Honorary Magistrates); at Sultdnganj (5 Honorary 
Magistrates); at Bihpur (7 Honorary Magistrates); and at 
Bangaon (7 Honorary Magistrates), Asa rule oyly petty 
that can be disposed of f: sipgle heuring are made over to the 
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Independent Benches. Some of the Honorary Magistrates are 
empowered te sit singly and they often deal with more intricate 
eases which can be adjourned if necessary. This obviates the 
difficulty of assembling the same members of the Bench time 
after time to deal with adjourned cases. 

Bhagalpur conrpares favourably with othe: districts of¢the 
division from the point of view of crmuinality. Of course there 
always ste a number of cases of theft and housebreaking and riots 
of an agrarian nature, but there are no purely criminal tribes 
resident in the district. [i vears gone by, river-pirates were 
an intolerable nuisance on the river Ganges near Colgong in 
particular, but their depredatiens have lonz ceased. 

Tn 1908, owing to short rainfall, an outbreak of grain looting 
ooourred in Banka subdivision and lasted for three day. (8fth 
and 31st July ond Ist August) till a heavy fall of rain came and 
put astop toit. The giain dealers had formed a combination 
to put up prices and the people of the locality would not endure it 
any longer About 184 persons were cons ted. 

In 1905-04 & series of protessional dacoities took place in 
the north ef the district, headed hy one Bhadda Jat. He was 
tried in July 1904 with eighteen af bis gang, and sentenced to 
transportation for lite. 

In 1908 there was un increase of thi tts and burglaries, due 
directly to the prevalent scarcity These crimes are imevitable 
and are practically impossible of detection 

Most of the criminals are to be found in the ravks of Dharhis, 
Muxahars, Doms and Dusadhs 1 this district. No genuine 
criminal tiibes are to he found m Bhagalpur The Dharvis 
approach most nearly {o a gonuine criminal tribe. They nomi- 
nally live by manual labour and the breeditg of animals, but in 
reality they rely very largely on thieving tor their livelihood, 
It is snid that they look individually on specific localities a. 
their own special preserve, and the exclusive nght of thieving 
therein is so highly valud that if another Dharhi poaches in 
that special preserve, intermarriage between the two families 
becomes impossible. In the neighbouring district of Monghyr, 
these Dharhis ure more numerous and more dangerots than here. 

The Dusadhs are traditionally ewine-keepers, village chauki- 
dar¢ or watchmen and thieves. They ard Musahars live largely 
by manual labour. 

Doms are basket-makers and bamboo-weayers; they also 
diepose of the dead bodies and act as common scavengers, They 
avs undoubtedly looked on asthe most dej-raded clase in the social 
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At present there are twelve thanas or police-stations and fen Potice. 
independent outposts which are also investigating centres foy 
cognizable offences, distributed as follows :— 


Snbdivision Thani ye ct Independent outpost. 
(Bhagalpur . ae or 181 Nathnagar. 
Po { Gopaipm. 
bitte 7 , Colgong see $18 Pirpantd. 
{| Sultangan) i 165 * Shabkand 
\ Bihpar 176 Nil, 
Banka * 361 Dhburja 
Binka o § Katamia . ei 534 Bethar. 
Amarpu a ae 2 Rajaun 
Madhipnra d47 Mi 
Miadhipora we) Bangnon . 268 Ma 
Kohanzany . 366 AYTA 
ave ¢ Dagmara, 
s ot 
Supaul 1 Sat ~ aa 2 Paparkha 
Pratapean j *s oll Bhimnnagar. 


The police force of the district consists of 1 District Super- 
mtendent, -+ Inspectors, 28 Sub-Inspectors, 12 Head-constables, 
376 constables and 4,770 chowkidars Each of the four sub- 
divisions has its Police Inspector who is a gazetted officer. 
he subdivisions are divided up into smaller aroas each of which 
is & police station. Ther may or may not be outposts depend- 
ant on each police-station. Again, each police-station contains 
a number of dafadari circles, cach circle is under tho charge of a 
dafadar and contains about 2() village chowkidars, 

The ordinary police forco is divided into tour classes—~armed, 
civil, town and rural police The armed police consist of tho 
district police reserve, created by order of the Government of 
India to deal with organised disturbances, and always kept up 
to full strength. ‘They are not employed except by order of the 
District Magistrate. The civil police perform all the ordinary 
duties of escorting prisoners, working at police-statfons* and 
outposts and attending the courts, The literate among them 
supply the police clerical staff, and one writer-constable is 
attached to each police-station and one literate constable to each 
outpost. Town police are employed only at night within the 
town or municipality in which they are enlisted, 

There is a constables’ training school at Nathnagar *and a 
company of militarye police, 100 strong,’ is maintaindd at 
Bhagalpur. e 

A central jail with accommodation for about 1,960 prieoners is Jnits, 
situated at Bhagalpur. In if blanket-making is the most import- 
ant indostry as alres $y described in Chapter VEII, 33 powe 
looms avd 34 hand logins beg used. 
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In addition, carpet-making, rope and mat making, oi! pressing 
and grein grinding are carried on. 
* At Banks, Supaul and Madhipura there are subsidiary jails 
in which accused persons are kept while awaiting trial if they 
are not released on bail, and short term prisoners (sentenced 
to not more than fqurteen days’ imprisonment) are kept to serve 
out their sentences ul pressing and grain grinding are the 
industrier carried on in the subsidinry jails. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tuts exotic plant lives only by careful and constant supervi- General. 
sion. There are two agencies through which activity in this 
direction is manitested—namely, the District Boards (including 
the Local Boards subordinate to it) and the Municipalities. 

The District Board, constituted by the Local Self-Government origin. 
Act, III of 1885 (Bengal Code), is the direct doscondant of the 
old Road Cess Committee It consists at present of thirty-one 
members of whom six are ev. officio members; in addition ten are 
nominated by Government and fifteen are elected. In the year 
ending March 3ist, 1908, this Board held 17 moetings and the 
average attendance of members at each meeting was 16°5 ora 
little over 50 per cent. of the members. 

The directions in which the activities of tho District Board pynendi. 
are exerted can best be judged from un enumeration of the ture. 
main heads of expenditure to which its funds were applied in 
the year ending March 3ist, 1908. ‘The year opened with a 
balance in hand of Rs. 1,02,901 and the income that accrued 
during the year—exclusive of this balance—was is. 3,22,084. 
This income was expended as follows:—General administration, 
Rs. 8,358, Cattle pound maintenance, Rs. 1,491; Kducation, 
Rs. 37,235: under this the main sub-heads are “ Grants-in-bid,” 
Rs. 24,519; Scholarships, Ns. 1,004; Maintenance and manage- 
ment of training and special schools, Rs. 2,467; Maintenance and 
management of middle schools, Rs. 4,008; Inshection, Rs. 3,315 ; 
Medical (mainly contributions to the, upkeep of Hospitals and 
Dispensaries), Rs. 13,684; Veterinary charges, Rs. 1,947; Famine 
(Charitable) relief, Rs. 5,879; Civil Works (including buitdings, 
road construction and tpkeep, water-supply, arboriculture, ‘stag- 
ing bungalows and miscellaneous), Rs. 2,36682. The establish- 

charges and contingencies in connection with road con- 
struction and upkeep amounted to Rs. 34,259. The actual 
amount expended on (including bridges) was Re. 1,71{856 
of which Bs. 76,516/was dn original works and Re. 96,339 on 
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repairs. Thus the total expenditure chargeable to current inconic 
wos Re. 5,08, 043. 

The main source of income 1s derived from the Road Coss 
fund, trom which Rs. 1,438,229 was received in 1907-1908. ‘he 
receipts under the Cattle ‘I'respuss Act amounted to Rs. 30,524. 
The pounds maintained under this Act are usually farmed out 
for a year by public auction. A few are kept under direct 
management when'suitable farmers are not forthcoming. 

Under the head “* Medical”? a sum of Rs. +,l¢1 was received 
by contributions frum private individuals. ‘T’he income under 
Civil Works (tolls on ferties and contributions) amounted to 
Rs 68,332, The Provinid Government contributed Rs, 13,413. 

The incidence of taxation per head ot population was 1 anna 
2 pies and the incidenco of income per head ot population, 
for the year, was 2 sunus I pics. This is practically the same as 
that in the neighbouring districts of Monghyr and Purnea, 
in oach of which the incidence of income was 2 annas 5 pies, 
The ineidenco of taxation was less in Purnca being only 
l anna por head. and greater in Monghyr in which it was 
Lanna 3 pies per head. In considering these figures the popu- 
lation per square mile must also be borne in mind, It is in 
Bhagalpur, {94 persons: in Monghyr 527 persons and in Purnea 
475 persous according to the census figures of 1901, 

Subordinate to the District Boards are the Local Boaid- 
four in number, located one in cach of the administrative sub- 
divisions of the district. These Jiocal Boards have charge of 
such local and village roads as are uot directly under the 
District Engiucer, and of the pounds in thew iespective jurisdi- 
tions. They also have the charge of primary schools. The 
duties of the Local Boards are virtually discharged by the sub- 
divisional otheers at each subdivision. Their duties and avti- 
vities ure'rather restricted in scop» Their finances are derived 
practically outirely from doles mude hy the District Board. 
Their budget is framed onthe basis of this allotment and is 
submitted for the approval of the istrict Board. Lt is gonerally 
considered inadvisable to extend to the Local Boards any 
of the powers, now exercised by the District Board as the latter 
is a fat more efficient agency. 

‘f¥e Sadar Local Board now maintains about 280 miles of 
roads. The Banka Local Board maintains about 130 miles: 
the Medhipura Local Board about 288 miles and the Supaul 
Tocal Board about 225 miles. 

The recent ‘amendments to the Self-Government Act 


Com: 
nn ‘have imposed many new duties on‘ Di Boads. No Union 
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Committees under that Act have as yet been established in Bhagal- 
pur district. So, too, the system of village goverament known 
as the panchayat President system has not as yet been tried in 
this district, mainly owing to the difficulty of getting in each 
local area a suitable man to fill the post of President. 

There is of course a chaukidari panchayat ‘in every elaukidar, 
cirole, but the functions of tho members of this panchayat are 
confined to assessing and realizing sufficient caxes to’ pay the 
village watch. 

There are two municipalities in the district, one at Bhagal- Municipals 
pur, constituted in 1804, and one at Colgong coustituted in 1869, ities. 
In the former the system of appointment of members is partly 
by election and partly by nominations by Government. In 
Colgong, all the members aie nppointed by Government. 

The population of the municipal area is aboit 76.000, This Bhagalpur 
includes several truly rural villages, the area which presents ie 
unmistaksbly urbun characteristics being very small and practi- 
eally restricted to the contre of the town. There aro 22 members 
of the Municipal Committee of whom oue is an ex-officto member, 
seven are nominated and 14 are elected. Out of the total 
number of members 1 are non-otlicials; LS are natives, only 
four being Kurvpeans. 

During the year ending March dist, 19U8, the total income of 
this municipality was Its, 1,93,502. This includes a special 
grant of Rs. 46,000 from Government for the improvement of the 
water-supply, to which further reference will be made below. 

In addition to this special grant, a loan of Its. 83,500 was also 
given by Government for the same purposy. 

The chief sources of municipal income, excluding the extras meome, 
ordinary grant aud loan just specified, were as follows in that 
year :—Rates on holdings, Rs. 41,739; Taxes on animals and 
vehicles Rs, 11,032; Tolls on roads und ferries, Ks. 10,823; Weater- 
rate, Ks, 27,278; Latrine-rate (for conservancy establishment), 
its, 14,687 ; Miscelluneous items of income, Ks. 13,266, 

‘The main heads of exponditure ure as follews:—General and Expeudi- 
tax-collection establishment, ts. L/,400; Lmprovement and main- tre 
tenance of water-supply, Rs. 1,04,000; Conservancy (including 
road-cleaning and watering), its. 31,388; Llospitaly ete., 

Ita. 16,608 ; Plague chayges, Rs. 4,710; Koads; ls. 19,221: Rapay- 
ment of loans and interest on loans, Ry, 40,800. 

Bhasgalpur is one of the few towns in this province that Watere 
has a filtered water-supply. For many years past the charges works, 
on socount of it have) been a serious drain on the municipal 
finances. Thus in 1404-08 the annual charges incurred were’ 
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about Re. 43,000, out of which the water-rate brought in only 
Rs. 25,000, leaving a heavy balance to be defrayed from general 
revenues. The daily average supply provided is about 7 gallons 
per head. The Ganges is the source of supply. The water 
is raised by pumps; it is passed through filter beds and settling 
tanks and-distributéd by gravity. The river has for many years 
been receding from the intake of the pumps and it has proved 
a very expensive thing to keep open a channel up to the pumps. 
The original pumping engines were expensive to work and 
were inefficient. They have now been replaced by four Diesel 
oil-engines and a marked improvement in the watemsupply is 
confidently anticipated. But as long as the river recedes to the 
north, so long will it be extremely difficult to prevent the water 
channel from silting upinthe dry weather when the water- 
Jevel is lowest and the noed for water sorest. 


‘Daaixacy «© Bhagalpur is situated on a ridge with a good natural 
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fall in all directions, ILence no elaborate dramage scheme 
is necessary. Surface drains of masonry work carry off the 
storm water quite rapidly: m fact, the rush at one outfall 
was alleged to have caused serious dumage to private property 
by erosion and the Municipality had to pay damages aiter a civil 
suit. 

The efforts of the Conservancy Department of the Munici- 
pality are directed mainly towards disposing of nightsoil by 
trenching grounds. There are four trenching grounds in regular 
use, situated fairly conveniently for the various quarters in 
which tho population is dense. No attempt at a septic tank 
scheme has ever been adumbrated as yet though Bhagalpur, 
with its fairly regular water-supply, offers an excellent site for an 
experiment of this sort. 

Colgong Municipality was established ia the year 1869. It 
is situated on the bank of the Ganges at about 20 miles from 
Bhagalpur. Its population was 5,860 in 1901. The Municipal. 
Committee consists of 11 members, one of whom is an official 
All of them are natives of India and all are nominated by 
Government as the elective system has not been introduced as 
yet in this municipality, ‘ 

The total income from municipal rates and taxes in Colgong 
was, Rs. 3,751 in the year ending March 3ist, 1908, the greater 
portion of which is gerived from a capitation tax: the tax on 
houses and landé brought in only Res. 188 in that same year 
Various other items of income, of which the most important was 
newent of Rs. 600 paid by the farmer of e municipal pound, 
* throught the total income up to Res, 6,639, 
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In that year the main heads of expenditure were (1) Horpitale 
and Dispensaries, Rs. 1,661; (2) Conservapoy, Rs. 968; 
(3) General Administration and Establishment, Rs. 993. 

The number of rate-payers amounts to 20 per cent. of the total oiner 
population, whereas, in Bhagalpur itself, the percentage is only details. 
14. The attendance at the monthly meetings averaged 62°8 per 


cent. of the Municipal Commissioners, which is a remarkably 
high average. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EDUCATION.* 


Jy must be recognized from the outsel that education though 
making considerable progress isin a backward condition in this 
district. ‘I'he test of iteracy adopted at the Jast census was very 
vusy, namely, ability {o read and write any vernacular. The 
census enumerators generally interpret this test in a far from 
airingert mannei, aud classify as literate any one who can read 
and write his own name. Kyen ums fest was ouly passed by 
G9,260 persons in 1901 As regards literacy im English, only 
2,591 persons were returned aa able to iead and write English. 

This means that only 6 males pei thousand and 1 female 
per thousand are literate. In 1891, 61 males and 1 female per 
tho isand were returned ax literate and learning The subdivision 
into literate learning and illiterate was maintained in the 
cnumerations of 1881 and 1891, but has been diopped smee as it 
gave rise {0 considerable anomahes without anv compensating 
gain. 

In 1881, 12 males only per thousand were learning and 
literate: no temales were returned as learning or literate. As 
the learners in 1881 ant 1891 are the literates in L891 and 1901, 
it is clear that there has been steady progress made in the direo- 
tion of hteracy during the last twonty years. The figures of 
the 1011 census will probably show a further increase. 

Ansthei point of view from which this question may well be 
regarded is the consideration of the number of persons per 
thousand, over the age of 15, that are literate. In 1891 the 
figures were 86 mates and | female per thousand; in 1901 the 
corresponding figures were 95, males and 2 females. This shows a 
very considerable increase and isa hopeful indication for the future. 

‘he Sadar subdivision contained in 1901 30,675 literates out of 
the district total of 69,260. In Bhagalpar thana itself there 
were 17,033 literates and the majority of these no doubt were living 
inthe town. So too in Colgong thana there were 5,867 litera(es, 
most of whom were living in the Municipality of Colgong. 


“I afb indebted to  B. Fawons, Esq., Beds, Inspector of Bohools, Bhagalpur Divi. 
siod, for the revision of this chapter: 
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Banka subdivision had 13,117 literates out of a population 
vf 488,499, Its standard of literacy was thus higher than ¢hat 
of Madhipura, with 12,791 literates out of 559,310 inhabitants ; 
aud higher also than that of Supaul whien had 12,677 literate 
out of 510,900 inhabitants. 

In this district, the number of boys vt school-going age is Numbers 
about 154,130, ln 1907-08 only 154 per cent. of those were i 
attending school and in 190%-09, only 19° per cent. In this” 
respect this district is almost the worst in the Vrovince, only 
two (Palamau and Champaran), and those notoriously backward 
districts, returning smaller purcentages. 

Collegiate education in Bhagalpur is wentified with the To] Collegiate 
Narain Jubilee Oollege, which was ostablishcd im 1887 Ly Tabu ‘ducation. 
Tej Narain Sing.a local zamindar Tf was af first a second 
grade Coilege but in [S00 it was raised to its present status as a 
first grade Aits College. law classes were opened then but they 
have recently been abandoned as affiliation in) law” was 
refused to this college, 

No Government grant io faken by this college, Lt is muin- 
tained ontirely by subseriptions and donations supp'emented hy the 
receipts fiom fers. The tees aie rupees five and rupocs six per 
month. In 1902 the college hat YES sindents on its roll and 
28 in the Law Deputment. ‘Tacse figures have not been main- 
tained. In 1904, there were 138 on the rolls: in 1906, 183; and 
in 1908, 178. In finis last year, the average monthly roll number 
was 148, aud the average daily attendance 102. Tha total expon- 
diture in LOOS was Rs, 18,994, which sum was derived in practi- 
vally ejual proportions from feos and from endowments and other 
private sources, The cost per unnum of each student was thus 
Rs, 128. Filfy-rix students were presented for the First Arts 
oxamination olf whom 24, or 303 per cent., were suecessiul. 
Jorty-two students were presented for the B. A. exathination ol 
whom 14, or 33°3 per cent,, passed, The correspouding figures 
for the whole Piovinee are {1 per cent. of successes in the First 
Arts oxamination and ‘37 per cent. in the LD A. degree oxamina- 
tion, sv this college is a little below the general average, 

The following figures, taken from tho Annual Administration 
Report of the Bhogalpur Division for 1908-09, give ane idea of 
the’ number of educational institutions in the district ands of the 
awount expended on education from varioys Sources. 

There were seven High schools with 1,404 pupils on the rolls. nig 
They received Rs. 9,257 from Provincial revenues; Ks. 26,221 Scheolu 
from fees and ls. 12,755 from other sources in the year 1908-09. 

The average cost per pupil®was thus Re. 33:17, As compared with 


Middle 
Schools, 


Primary 
Schools, 


Othe: 
Schools, 
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the figures for 1894-95, there was a marked increase uuder every 
one of the headg just enumerated. No financial aid was given 
by the District Board or by the Municipalities in that year to 
High schools. 

Including English and Vernaoular schools, there were in all 
11 Middle schools wit: 907 pupils on roll in 1908-09. They 
received Rs, 600 from Provincial revenues; Rs 2,961 from 
the Distriof Boar) ;\Rs. 480 from Municipal Funds; Re. 3,578 
from fees, and Re 2,333 from other sources in that year. The 
average cost per pupil was Rs. 10 9. 

Including Upper and Lower, there were 984 Primary schools 
with 25,042 pupils on rolls in that year. Lrovincial revenues 
contributed Rs. 5,608 in that year; District Board funds contri- 
buted Rs, 23,062 ; Municipal funds contributed Rs. 1,398, The 
receipts from fees amounted to Rs 38,070 and from other sources 
Rs. 22,771. The average cost per pupil was Rs, 3°6 only, 

There were also nine training schools for teachers attended by 
149 pupils. The total cost to lrovincial Revenues was Rs. 7,610 
and the sum realized from fees was Rs 455. The cost per pupil 
was thus Rs. 64'1. 

In addition there are some Sanskrit to/s of which the most im- 
portant is the Vidyasagar Memorial Sanskrit Tol at Kanangarn. 
It is attended by about 75 pupils. A montbly sum of Rs. 25 
is granted by Govemmment to if and private donations and subs- 
criptions help to maintain it The subjects taught are Sanskrit 
grammar and literature, astronomy and smritt. 

There are 52 Muhammadan mahtiss as well, the cost of 
which to Provincial Revenues was Rs. 1,789. The sum realized 
from fees was Res. 1,527 and from other sources, Rs. 680. The 
post of each institution was thus Rs. 76 8 per annum. There are 
also some schools for aboriginals such as the Sonthals, Dhangars, 
eto, who aye numerous On the eastern and southern borders of the 
district. 
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Alamnagar, situated in pargana Chhél, in N. lat. 25° 33’ 45”, 
and E. long. 86° 56’ 21’, about 7 miles south-west of Kisshanganj, 
was once the principal village of the Chandel chiefs, who possessed 
fifty-two adjacent townships, an? a considerable revenue. These 
Rajas were highly esteemed in the district until the grandfather 
of the present holder of the estate wasted bis property, ruining 
himself and his heirs. At present but two villages ont of the 
fifty-two remain to the family. ‘I'races of many fine tanks and 
the eartheawork ramparts of forts are still visible. These and a 
masonry manor-house, now in ruins, alone remain to show the 
former wealth of the owners. Tho prevailing castes of the village 
are Rajputs and Brahmans. 

Balua, situated in parganad Dhaphar in 26° 24’ 40” N, lat., 
and &7° 3’ 1” EK. long., formerly an inland market, is now within 
two miles of the Kiisi, owing to recent changes in the course of 
that river. As a place of commercial activity, it holds a more 
prominent place than Khandaulj. Its trade consists almost 
entirely of oilseeeds—mustard, rape, and linseed—which are 
brought from all parts of the Supaul subdivision, and also from 
Nepal and the Alapur pargand of Darbhanga to be exported down, 
the Kiisi to Calcutta. The imports are salt and piece-goods, 
which are sold to merchants from Nepal. The leading jraders 
are nearly all Bengalis from the metropolitan districts round 
Calcutta. 

Banaili Raj estate includes Mahalat, Kherakpur, Touzi 
No. 445 in the district of Bhagalpur, which is an extensive 
estate situate in the districts of *Bhagalpur, Monghyr and 
Sonthal Parganas. It originally included tHe Laghmipur 
estate (officially called Chandwai Passai), consisting of properties 
in the Bhagatpur di¢triot, in that district and in the district of 
Sonthal Parganas; but before 1810 A. .e(in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Sader Dewani Adalat), the Lachmipur 
estate was severed from the parent estate of Mahalat Khurgkpur 
and was formed into a qparate estate paying revenue directby 
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to the Government instead of paying the same through the 
zamindar of Mahalat Kharakpur. Mahalat Kharakpur consists 
of many ghatwali and mokarari tenures and altogether is a 
very oxtensive property included in one Touzi number, and 
includes the following Parganas :—Sahroi, Lahhanpur, Kherhi, 
Sakharahady, Varbatpéra (including Tappas Lodhwa, Sinroun, 
Dighi, ete.) Wasila, Godda, Hazar Takhi, Amlo-Motiaé, Handwai 
(including % ghatweli licld by the Rani of Handwa), Chandan 
Katoria, Johangira and Masti, [hararha. Abhnipur, Singautl 
Dauda Sakhwara. 

Mohalat Kharakpur, meluding those now held by the Lach- 
mipur estate, and together with pargana Haveli, Kharakpur anil 
Petghanna Kajra, formed the vast estate of the Muhammadan 
Raja of Khmagpur. Sir Willian Hunter in his Statistical 
Accounts ot Vengal (Volume XY., Monghy> and Purneah, 
pago 177 gives some interesting account of the Muhammadan 
Rajas of Kharakpur. It appears that the original holders of 
this estate were of Kshetouri caste who held not only this estate 
and its di pendencies but also the estates of Barkope and Mani- 
hari in the district of Sonthal Paiganas and, in fact. according to 
traditions, there were fifty-lwo Kshetouri Chiefs im this part of 
the country. About the middle of the sixteenth century three 
brothers of the Rajput tribe of Khandwar named Dandn Rui, 
Basudeo and Maladeo Rai took service under one of these 
Chiefs, Raja Sesunk of Kher (the rans of whose fort is still to be 
seen on th? Kheri Pahar included in Banaili Raj) gamed great 
influence. With the help of their tribe-fellows they succeeded 
in murderivg then master and his family and assumed his powers. 
They then subjugated all the noighbouring chief. and, firmly 
establishing themselves, Danda Rai invested his eldest son Rup 
Sahai with the euthority of Raja, who was succeeded by his son 
Sangrgm Sahai in 1839. Lo incurred the displeasure of Em- 
peror Jehangir, who directed the Subadar of Bengal, Jahangir 
Kuli Khan, to chastise him. For this purpose Baz Bahadur 
advauced on Kharakpur. It is stated that in consequence of the 
treachery of his servant Sangram Sahai was killed and his 
adherent» were about to fly when his wife, Nani Chan-lrajote, 
encouraged them to stand their ground. She pléced her own eon 
Toral Mall at their head and resisted Baz Bahadur for several 
month&. It was then proposed to her that it would be much 
better if she herself «vant to Delhi and endeavoured to obtain the 
Emperor's favour. She agreed to this and, when she arrived at 
Delhj, her son at, first was thrown into prison, but was soon after 
released through the intercession of Bez Bahadur. Subsequently 
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Toral Mali was induced to change his religion and become a 
Musalman. He was given the title of Roz Afgan and married 
to a daughter of a noble, and subsequently to Boga Sultana, 
daughter of Murad Bux Khan, first cousin of the Emperor, 
Toral Moll, now Roz Afzan. alvaneed to the rank of Munsabdar 
of 300 horses and got a Farman creating him Raja of Kharagpur. 
The tradition is that pargaunah Haveli Kharagpur was given to 
his wife for residence. 1 pargannah for the expenses éf applying 
kajal (a black stuff) to het eves, a pargannah tor the oxpens: of 
applying sindvor (red stuff) to her forehead and lahaita for 
expenses of Jakth: (worn on wrist), This family prospered 
greatly until the then ruling Chief of Kharagpur, Mozuffer 
Ali, fell under the displerure of Nawab Kastm Ali and was 
put in prison. After the downfall of Kasim Ali Moznffer Ali 
obtained his liberty but the estate was manuged by Muham- 
mad Asir Khan. an Afghan. fill 1766, and afterwards by Mit 
Haider Ali, another Amil. During this period Faiz Ali, son 
of Mozuffer Ali, appealed to the British Ageut af Patna and 
was put in possession, a new Amil, Abu Talib, being still 
left at Kharagpur to watch matters on behalf of the Company, 
This officer soon laid « chargo against the Raja alleging 
that he was a turbulent man Thereupon he was deprived of 
all authority and the Raja cffected his escaj.o to the jungle 
fastnesses of the rebel Ghatwal Jaggernath Deo (ancestor of 
the present holders of the Lachmipur estate). Subsequently, 
in 1781, Mr. Wanon Hastings ordered the whole estate of 
Kharagpur to be restored to Kadir Ali, who was succecded by 
his son Eqbal Ali Khan, who again was suceceded by his 
brother Rabmat Ali Khan. In 1839 he fell into arrears of 
revenue of October kist and the estate of Kharagpur, ineludings 
the Ghatwali of Uandwai, was sold in 1840, and purchased by 
Raja Bidyanand Singh, grandfather of the present + proprietors 
of Banaili [Kumar Kalanand Singh and Kumar Krityanand 
Singh], and by Balnath Sahu of Bhagalpore, who subsequently, 
in 1841, transferred his share to Raja Bidyapand Singh Bahadur, 
on 24th September 1841 (the transfer fee receipt of the Collector 
bears date 28th July 1843). Thé Aukumnoma ia dated the 
5th of April 1781 A.D., and is granted by order df the ,tHon’ble 
Governor-General in Council on Ist May 1781 inthe name of 
Raje Kadir Ali. The perjetual settlement pattah was granted on 
25th January 1796 This included pargama Chandwai Passai 
and Sathiari now held by the Lachmipur estate. 

The founder of the Banaili Raj family was Hazari Chou 
dhry, who acquired by »purchase about 1780 A. D. pargana 
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Tirakharda in the district of Purnea. His son, Duler Singh, 
was a Government Kanungo in Purnes about 1790 and acquired 
property ‘in Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Purnea in about the 
yeer 1800 A.D. And on his death, after some litigation, the 
estates were divided equally between his two sons, Raja 
Bidyanand Singh end Kumar Rudranand Singh, grandfather 
of the Srinagar Kumars, 

There was litigetion between them, which resulted in the 
division of the property into two equal parts—one part being 
given to Raja Bidyanand Singh, and the other part to Kumar 
Rudranand Singh. Subsequent to the partition between Raja 
Bidyananda Singh and his brother, the former purchased Maha. 
lat Kharagpur, which is the extensive property of the Banaili 
proprietors. 

Raja Bidyanand Singh subsequently purchased Mahalat 
Kharagpur and, n 1851, was succeeded by his son Raja Lila- 
nand Singh Bahadur, who also added to the estate by purchasing 
Chandpur Hossain and Taluq Khajuria. Raja Lilanand Singh 
died in 1883, and was succeeded by his son Raj. Padmanand 
Singh Bahadur, leaving a minor son, Kumar Kalanand Singh, 
and a posthumous son, Kumar Krityanand Singh. In 1888 0 
suit was instituted by the Kumars Kalanand Singh and Kirtya- 
nand Singh by the minors through their mother, Rani Sitabati, 
in the Court of the District Judge of Bhagalpore, which ended 
in a compromise decree, under which Kumar Kalanand Singh and 
Kumar Kirtyanand Singh were declared to be owners of nine 
annas of the Danaili Raj and Raja Padmanand Singh of the re- 
maiming seven annas In 1903, Kumar Chandranand Singh, son 
of Rajé Padmsnand Singh Bahadur, brought 4 suit against his 

, father for partition and other reliefs, which also ended ina 
compromise decrees, under which the son was declared to be owner 
of o 3} annas share and Kajé Padmanand Singh owner of the 
remaining 3$ annas share of the Banaili Raj. Subsequently, 
however, in September 1905, Raja Pudmanand Singh Bahadur 
transferred his rights and interests to his son Kumar Chandra- 
nand Singh, so that the present owsers of the Raj are 
Kumars Kalanand Singh and Kirtyanand Singh to the extent 
of nine annagé and Kumar Chandranand Singh to the extent 
of seven aunas. Kumars Kalanand Singh and Krityanand 
Singh ‘are now in possession of the entire estate. The Col- 
lector of Bhagalpove‘was appointed Receiver under the orders 
of the District Judge of (Bhagalpur, and he gave them a 
lease of the entire seven annas share for 12 years from 1311 
tq 1828 Feali. ‘The seven annae share ia involved in debt to 
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the extent of shout 50 iakhs of rupees, the nine annas pro- 
prietors Kumar Kalanand Sigh and Kuma Krityanand 
Singh being their principal creditors. The Court of Wards 
has recently taken charge of the seven annas share on behalf 
of Kumar Chandranand Singh, who has been declared o disquali- 
fied proprietor on his own application, but the actual manage- 
ment of the entire Banaili Raj has been in the hands of 
the Kumars Kalanand Singh and Krityanand Singh since 1904. 

Since the purchase of Mahalat Kharagpur by the Banaili Raj 
there have been constant disputes and litigation in connection 
with this Mahal. The principal dispute was with the Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga, who acquired by purchase in 1818 A. D. at 
the sale for arrears of Government revenue, Llaveli Kharagpur, 
which is surrounded on all sides by Mahalat Kharagpur already 
purchased by Raja Bidyanand Singh Bahadur ot Banaili. 
Several times the litigation was carried to the Privy Council 
costing both the Darbhanga and the Banaili Raj a great 
amount of money. 

There was further litigation in connection with Mahalat Kha- 
ragpur regarding the Ghatwoli tenures under it. Mahalat 
Kharagpur originally consisted of many Ghatwalis ( Lachmi- 
pur was also a Ghatwali under it but subsequently formed into 
a separate tauzi number independent of Mahalat Kharagpur 
as shown above). The Ghatwali tenures of Kharagpur have 
a history of their own and have formed the subject of many Aligh 
Court and Privy Council decisions. They were with a very 
few exceptions resumed by Government as Thanadari lands. 
Raja Lilanand Singh Bahadur contested the resumption and 
although he was worsted in the Indian Courts, he ultimately 
succeeded in having the resumption set aside by the Privy 
Council. The Government entered into an agreement in or about 
the year 1863 with Raja Lilanand Singh Bahadur ty which 
it acoepted Rs. 10,000 a year in lieu of these services, and this 
amount wae added to the Government revenue fixed for Mahalat 
Kharagpur. Since then most of the Ghatwali tenures were 
converted into Mokerari Istamrari* tenures by Raja Lilanand 
Singh Bahadur and only a few, ifcluding the big Ghatwali 
of Handwai in the Sonthal Perghannas and Kakwara,in the 
Banka subdivision of Bhagalpore, still retain their Ghatwali 
character. It now appears to be settled law that though the 
Banaili Raj cannot oust these Ghatwals or nhance their rent 
such fenures cannot be alienated without the consent of the 
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zamindar (Banaili Raj) and; if ao alienated, the Banaili Raj 
will be entitled to recover Khas possession of such Ghatwali. 
These Ghatwals are also, it is apprehended, liable to render 
police services if they be called upon to do so by the zamindar, 
Those tenures that have been converted into Mokerari are 
regulated by the terms of the agreement entered into between 
the Raj and such Mokararidars. 

Bangaon, M&heesi and Chainpur are villages lying close 

together in parganas Kabkand and Uttarkand m Madhipura 
subdivision: these villages are very ancient and many celebrated 
Brahman pundits lived there. 

Banka, a village situated on the Chandan river in 24° 53’ N., 
and 86° 56’ E, headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
in that part of Bhagalpur district that lies south of the Ganges. 
In 1901 the population of the village was 1,091. It contains 
the usual subdivisional offices and court, a munsifi and a 
subsidiary jail with accommodation for 12 prisoners. 

Barantpur is in thana Kishanganj, and is about 15 
miles from Madhipura to the south. It is situated on the 
Local Board road from Bangaon to Shahmora. There are ruins 
ot a fort which is said to have been the residence of King 
Birat mentioned in Mahabharata, The Pandavas in disguise, 
the Mahabharata says, accepted service under him Kichak, the 
brother-in-law of King Birat, wanted to take Draupadi, the wife 
of the Pandavas, and was killed by Bhim at this village. It is 
said that tne party of Raja Durjodban took away one lakh heads 
of cattle belonging to King Birat, Arjun, one of the Pandavas, 
fought with them and recovered the cattle. ‘“ Uttarago-gril 
(or northern grazing fields) of the ancient time was situated in 
the vicinity of Barantpur. Population 1,024 souls, 

Bausi.—A. village in the south of the district situated near 
the base of Mandar hill in 24° 48’ N., and 87° 2’ E. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 649. The numerous buildings, tanks, large wells 
and stone figures found for 4 mile or two round the base of the 
sacred hill show: that a great city must once have stood here. 
The people of the neighbourhood say that it contained 52 markets, 
58 streets apd 88 tanks. According to local tradition on the 
night of the Dewéali festival a large building (the ruins of which 
still exist, and the walls of which contain.an immense number of 
emall holes, evident}y intended to hold citraghs, or small native 
lamps) wae formérly illuminated by a hundred thousand of these 
lights, each householder being allowed to supply only one. How 
ercwhen the gity fell info ruin is not known thongh popular 
tradition escrjbos ite destruction’ to Kalapahar. A Sanskrit 
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inscription on a stone triumphal arch seems to show that the city 
was in oxistence less than 300 years ago. Aftes the destruction 
of the temple of Madhusudan on Mandar Hill, the image of the 
god was brought to Bausi where it now remains. Once a year, 
on the Pous Sankranti day, tne image is carried from Bausi to 
the foot of the hill, and is swung on the triumphal aroh above 
referred to. About 50,000 pilgrims assemble at this festival from 
all parts of the country, to bathe in the sacred tank at the foot 
of the hill, and a fair is held which lasts for 15 days. 

Bhagalpur.—The chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of the district and division of this name; situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges im 25°16/N., and 87°0’E. 
Bhagalpur, railway station on the East Indian Railway, is 
distant from Caleutta 265 miles by rail and 326 by river. 
Bhagalpur figures more than once in Muhammadan chronioles of 
the 16th century. Akbar’s troops marched through the town 
when invading Bengal in 1573 and 1575. In Akbar’s second 
war against the Afghan King of Bengal, his goneral, Man Singh, 
made Bhagalpur the rendezvous of all the Bihar contingents 
which in 1592 were sent thence over Chota Nagpur to Burdwan 
where they met the Bengal levies before the united army invaded - 
Orissa. The town was subsequently made the seat of an imperial 
fausdar or military governor. The town contains two monuments 
to the memory of Mr. Augustus Cleveland, sometime Collector 
of Bhagalpur district, one of brick, erected by the landholders 
ofthe district; the other of stone sent out by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company from England Within 
the town and its neighbourhood (at Champanagar) are some 
interesting Muhammadan shrines, and two remarkable places of 
worship, belonging to the Jain sect of Oswals, one of them‘ 
erected by the great banker of the last coutury, Jagat Seth. The 
Karnagarh plateau near the town formerly contained the lines of 
the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers organized by Cleveland in 1780. 

The population at the last four censuses was 1872, 65,377 ; 
1881, 68,238; 1891, 69,106; 1901, 75,760 The growth is 
due mainly to a great development in the export trade in agricul- 
tural produce, which has led to the opening of a gecond railway 
station and to a great extension of the accommodation provided 
for ‘goods. On the south, moreover, the niunicipal limita have 
been enlarged. Of the population in 190), 70 per cent. were 
Hindus snd 29 per cent. Musalmans, while there were 333 
Christians and 118 Jains. The town contains the usual publio 
buildings sonsisting of the criminal, revenue gud civil ogurte, 
central jail, arts college, dispensary with 70 beds, Lady Dufferia 
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hospital and a new Victoria Memorial hospital, a hideously 
ugly building., The jai} has accommodation for 1,964 prisoners 
and tho chief industries carried on are the manufacture of 
blankets and carpets, cane work, furniture making, carving, 
oil pressing, grain grinding and rope making. 

Cerebre-spinal féver has been practically endemic in the 
central jail since 1897: ontbursts ocour at varying intervals. The 
disease appears to Se commonest among prisoners employed on 
dusty forms of labour, in the garden and on road making. 

The Jubilee college, built by Babu Tez Narayan Singh, a zamin- 
dar of the town in 1887, was raised to a first grade arts college 
in 1890, ‘The college has a fine building and a strong staff of 
professors ; a boarding house is attached to it. A fuller account 
of this college is given in Chapter XIII—Education. 

Bhagalpur was constituted a municipality in 1864, and the 
board now consists of 22 commissioners, of whom 14 are elected. 
The chairman ie not an ofhcial for some years past. The area 
within municipal limits is 9 square miles. Details of the financial 
position of the municipality are given in Chapter X11—Local Self- 
Government. The town is a very healthy one with a natural system 
of drainage and ao filtered water-supply, which was extended 
in 1896-97 to the suburbs of Nathnagar and Champanagar, a 
loan of 3 lakhs being taken from Government for the purpose. 

Birpur is a village in par yand Dhaphar in 26° 31’ 30" N, lat. 
and 87° 2’ 36” HK. long., on the Nepal frontier, with a population 
of about 3,60 souls ‘I'he trade here was formerly very brisk, 
but it is fast losing its importance owing to the village being 
abandoned by merchants, who fear that further inroade of the 
Kosi may carry away their store-houses. 

Colgong (Kahalgaon) — A town situated on the south bank 
of the Ganges in 25°16’N., and 87°14’E. Population 
(190]) 5,488. Colgong is a station on the East Indian Railway 
245 miles from Calcutta aud of some commercial importance. 
Mahmud Shah, the last independent King of Bengal, died here 
in 1539 after the, sack of Gaur. There is a rock temple of 
peculiar style which formerly contained several fine specimens 
of sculpture, and the plate appears to have been visited by 
the Ohinese * pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. In lafer times it was 
notorious as the resort of thugs. 

Oblgong was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the 
municipal board ofusicts of 11 commissioners nominated by Gov- 
eroment. The area within municipal limits ie 0s square mile. 

Pomriien jjes a mile north of the village of Umarpur: the 
regains of gn old fort of Debi Rajiesxist there. It was sbout a 
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mile or more in circumference, and consisted entirely ot a wall 
of mud surrounded by a deep ditch. The only approaches to the 
fort were by seven largo gates, some of which are #ill to be seén. 
The wall near these gates is tolerably high, but in most places it is 
scarcely more than two or threo feet above the ground, while at 
some points it has entirely disappeared. {{ was within this fort 
that the last Kshetauri Raja fell fighting for independence against 
the Muhammadan invaders ‘Tradition relates that, being besieged 
and finding himeelf unequal to the contest, he resolved to abandon 
his capital ond fled at night with the little Land of his remaining 
followers. A washerwoman who was with child could not run as 
fast as the soldiers wished. Une of the latter, obset Ving her oondi- 
tion, sneeringly enquired who told her to bring herself to that pass ; 
she replied: “The Raja told me to do go, but had I known he 
would, like a coward, desert his capital, I should not have been 
what Iam.” This speech was reported tothe Raja, who, ashamed 
of his cowardice, immediately returned with ts troops and 
contested, at fearful odds, every inch of ground till every man 


was killed. 

Ghazipita is in thana Kishanyunge aud is about 16 miles 
to the south of Madhipura town. It is situated on the Local 
Board road from Bangaon to Shahmora. It 1s contiguous to 
Basautpur, a little on the south of it. ‘There is a Chandis- 
than here which is called “ Barantpur temple.” The idol of 
Chandi devi is inside the temple and the idol of udhai, who is 
said to have been of Dosadh caste and a servant of Chandi, is out- 
side the temple. The puja is first made to Budhai and then to 
Chandi, Goats and buffaloes are sacrificed as offerings to the 
goddess Chandi. Ihe Pandas who are goalas by caste and are 
called ‘ debhara’’ sumetimes drink up the blood ot the sacrificed 
animals. Every Tuesday and the 10 days of Dasahara are 
considered auspicious days for making these sacrifices. ‘Lhere 
is a legend that » Musulman king, named Ali Khan, who had 
his fort about one mile north of the temple and ruins of which 
are still known as “ Aligarh,” wanted.to marry Chandi Devi. 
The goddess consented to marry Ali Khan if he could sacrifice 
& goat at every meD when coming té the temple and reach there 
before daybreak. * Ali Khan accepted the condition’ and acted as 
told.by the goddess, When he arrived close to the templo and 
it was before daybreak the goddess was alarmed for féar of 
‘nite compelled to have to marry Ali K&am and ordered her 
servant Budhai to crow as a cock. Budhai did accordingly, and 
Ali Khan was deceived into thinking that the night had ended 
and so he returned to hig fort disappointed. Wiga on arrival 
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there he discovered the trick, it was too late to return to the 
temple. For this meritorious act Budhai was made a god and 
is Worshipped irf priority of the goddess herself. 

Sahangira.—Island in the Ganges situatedin the Bhagal- 
pur district in 25° 15’ N, and 86° 44’ E. It contains a lingam 
temple and several ingeresting rock sculptures fully described in 
Ohapter 11—History. 

Kahalgaon —See Oorconc. 

Karanagath.— Hill or more properly platcau near Bhagalpur 
town, Bhagalpur district, Bengal in 25° 15’ N. and 86° 56’ E., 
said to derive its name from Karna, a pious Hindu king of olden 
times, and the plateau, which is locally known as the kila or fort 
is believed to be the site of one of the historical and famous pre- 
Buddhist forts in Bengal. Several bastions and the ditch in the 
weat can still be made out. In modern times it formerly con- 
tained the lines of the Hill Rangers, a body of troops raised from 
among the hill people by Mr. Augustus Cleveland, Collector of 
the district, in 1780, for the pacification of the lawless jungle 
tribes. The corps was disbanded in 1863 on the reorganization 
of the native army. For some time afterwards it was held by a 
wing of a native regiment, but Bhagalpur has long since ceased 
to be a cantonment. 

The only objects of interest are Sivaite temples of some 
celebrity, These consist of four buildings (maths), with square 
bases and the usual pointed pinnacles. One is several hundred 
years old, the others being modern buildings. Numbers of 
Hindus, though not usually worshippera of Siva, pay their 
devotions here on the last day of the month of Kartik. The 
temples contain several of the so-called seats of Mahadev or Siva, 
one much prised being made of stone from the Nerbudda said to 
have come from the marble rocks near Jubbulpur. Two monu- 
Tents are,,here erected to the memory of Mr. Oleveland—one 
by Government and the other by the landholders of the district. 
Th Bidydsagar memorial Sanskrit tol ocoupies a fine building 
in the fort compound. 

The following account of Karnagarh is taken from Dr. Buchan- 
an-Hamilton :—‘‘The ruin‘is exactly in the same style with that’ 
in Purniah which is said to have been the housé of Kichak, oon- 
temporary with the Karna Raja, to whom this work is attributed ; 
that is, it consists of a square rampart, without works, but sur- 
rounded by a ditck.' There is noocavity within the rampart; the 
ruins have been sufficient to fill up the whole space, which is 
still very high. The troops are now cantoned on the rains, which 
are finely adgpted for the purpose, as dhey are dry, level and of 
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abundant extent, both for quartersand fora parade.” The people 
in the vicinity pretend that this Karna was the half-brother of 
Yudhishthira by the mother’s side, and the style 6f the ruin ‘is 
rather favourable to their opinion. This opinion is also adopted 
by Major Wilford, in his account of the Kings of Magadha; 
where he mentions that this person, taking pert with Jarasandha, 
the opponent of his bro{her, was rewarded witha small kingdom, 
called after his own name Karnadesh, which leng continued to be 
enjoyed by his descendants. In one place Major Wilford men- 
tious this kingdom as coinciding with the present area of Bhegal- 
pur district; but in others it is considered as the same with the 
Angi, or the western parts of Birbhum. “ Perhaps the kingdom 
of Karna may have included both territories, All the Brahmans 
of the district, however, that I have consulted concerning this 
Karna Raja, disallow the idea of hia being the contemporary of 
Yudhishthira, and consider him as a prince who attempted to 
seize on the throne of Vikram. As, however, there have been 
many Vikrams and many Karnas, all usually confounded together 
by the Brahmans, I shall not pretend to determine the discordant 
epinions. I need only remark that the princes of Champa named 
Karna were, in all probabilty, of the Jain religion, as Vasu- 
pujya, the twelfth great teacher of that school, was boro at their 
capital, and as the monuments of that religion are the only ones 
of note in the vicinity. It must, however, be allowed that on the 
ruin at Karnagarh there are two small temples, one of Siva and 
one of Parvati—two deities of the Brahmans—each of whieh is 
provided with a puyari of the sacred tribe. Those in the vicinity, 
although still tolerably entire, are attributed to Karna. Even 
allowing tothis all due weight, the opinion of tho heterodoxy of 
Karna, which I have mentioned, need not be relinquished, as the 
Jains admit not only of the existence, but also of the worship of 
all the lindu debatas.” 

Khandauli is a village in pargand Naridigar, situated in 
26° 26’ 68° N. lat. and 86° 49’ 6” E. long., within a short 
distance of the Nepal frontier. A largo Aq¢ or market is held 
there twice a week, and though the population is small, it is 
oonsidersd one of the most flourishing*trading places in the north 
of Bhagalpur, Tt largely exports rice, oilseeds anf marud, and 
in favourable seasons isa centre for imports from Nepal. 

Kishanganj—TIt ‘was formerly the headquarters of Thana 
Kishangenj, but owing to the encroaclfments of the river 
Kosi, the police station has been removed tc a village Puraince 
about 6 miles to the south. It is situated on the District Board 
road from Lattipur to Msdhipura. It is about 20. miles to the 
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south of Madhipura. There is a small bazar at the village the trade 
of which is mainly of a retail character. There is a post office 
anf a dispensary, the latter maintained by the District Board. 
Formerly there was a Munsif’s court here, which has now been 
removed to Madhipura. There is also a dak bungalow at Kishan- 
ganj. The overflow of the Kosi water into the village has 
been gradually ceasing during the last few years and it is now 
practicallys out of edanger from inundation. The chief castes 
in the village are the Banias in the bazar and Brahmans, Koeris 
and Goalas in the surrounding hamlets. Population 4,047. The 
exports and imports are not so large as those of Miirliganj, as 
the trade is mainly of a retail character. The bazars both of 
Mirliganj and Kishanganj were originated by merchants who 
formerly lived at the Nathpur bazar in the Supaul subdivision, 


which, owing to the encroachments of the Kiisi, bas now been 
almost entirely abandoned. 


Madheli—In Thana Madhipura, is about 30 miles from 
Madhipura, to the north-east. It is situated on the Local Board 
road from Ohaora to Madheli. The river Daroswari flows a 
little off to the east of it, The village is situated on a piece of 
high land and is not liable to floods as are the surrounding tracts, 
There is a mart where some Marwari traders and Kalwars deal 
in grains, ghee, jute, utc, which they ovcasionally export to 
Sabebgunge and Oaloutta both by country boat down the Dares- 
wari and by rail through Raghopur, Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. The Marwaris import cloths, Liverpool salt, spices, 
sugar, iron, etc., from Calcutta. To the south-east of Madheli 
is Basantpur, which contains the ruins of a fort said to have 
belonged to the Rajas Shit and Basant. Population of Madheli 
1,953 souls. 

Madhipura.— Headquarters village of the subdivision of the 
same name, Bhagalpur district, Bengal, situated on the right 
bank ‘of the Parwan river, about 52 miles from Bhagal- 
pur town, in 25° 56’ N. and 86° 48’ E. Population (1901) 5,188, 
The neighbourhood is associated with the popular ballad of 
Lurik, the deified cowberd, given in Chapter IIL The 
village contains the subdivisional offices, and a sub-jail with 
acoommodatior for 15 prisoners. 

Malieshi—Is in. thana Bongaon, about 21 ‘miles from 
Madhipura to the west. It is situated on a District Board 
road. The river Ddilnra flows to the east of it. The village 
appertains to the samindari of the Maharaja of Darbhange and is 
Lt Soa by Brahmins. It is said that Bashiatho Mani 

‘his religious devotionseat this village. There is. 
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a temple of Ugra ‘lara Devi where, during the ten days of 
Dasshara and in the Kal Puja time, buffaloes and goats are 
sacrificed as offerings to the goddess The plaod is considered 
as one of the 24 “ Ups pithas ” of Devi Bhagabat. It is said 
that when Mahadeo was wandering about with the dead body 
of his wife Bhagabati on his shoulder, the god Vishnu, being 
afraid that the oreation might be thereby destroyed, began 
to cut away the dead body of Bhagabati with Ais weapon 
“Shudershun Chakra.” It is said that the picces of the 
principal limbs of Bhagabati fell to earth in 52 places and became 
places of pilgirimage known as “ Pitha Sthan” of Bhagabati, 
pieces of the minor limbs of Bhagabati fell down in 24 places, 
and these became sacred places as “* Upa Pitha Sthan.” 

Mandar Giri Hill.—This hill is about 700 teet high and is 
situated about 30 miles south of the town of Bhagalpur, in 24° 
50’ N. and 87° 4’ E. The hill, which consists of a huge mass of 
granite overgrown near the summit with low jungle, is very sacred 
in Hindu mythology; the sacred places are desciibed in the 
Mandar Mahatma, a portion of the Skanda Puran. ‘The oldest 
buildings are two temples now in a ruin near the top of the hill, 
approached by steps hewn out of the rock. These are attributed 
to Raja Chhatra Sen of the Chol tribe, who lived before the time 
of the Muhammadans. There are two inscriptions and some rude 
carvings on the rock, and numerous small artificial tanks have been 
cut in the side of the hill. The largest of these, known as the 
Sita Kund tank, is 100 feet long by 500 feet wide and is situated 
in front of the ruins of the oldest temple at a level of 500 feet 
above the surrounding plain. A detailed description is given in 
Chapter II—History. 

Mourliganj.—In Thena Madhipuri, is sbout 13 miles. 
to the east of Madhipura. It is the terminus of the District 
Board road from Madhipuré to Murliganj, and Murliganj is 
situated on the right bank of the river Daus which is now virtue 
ally the main Kosi. The place was once an important centre of 
trade; some Marwars who have theirt heagquarters at Asim- 
gange (Murshidabad) and in district Shahabad carry on brisk 
trade in paddy, linseed, oilseed, ghee," cotton, coarse 2 saltpetre, eto,, 
which they pxport to Calvutta, Sahebgunge, Murshidahad and 
other places, in country boats down the river Kosi and the Ganges, 
They import cloth, Liverpool ealt, spices, sugar, iron and fine 
ries from Celoutta and other places. For tRe last few years the 
trade of the village has considerably declined owing to the flowing 
of a channel of the Kosi right into the village. The village 
appertains to the Sonbersa Raj. Population 3,984 souls, 
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Panchgachia, from which the estate derives its name, 
isin Thana Bangaon and is situated on the District Board road 
from Bhaptiehi fo Bulhi. It is about 18 miles to the west of 
Madhipur&. ‘The Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension of the Bengal and 
North- Western Railway has got a station called Panchgachia, 
which is about 2 milessto the cast of the village. 

Babu Priabarat Narain Singh of Panchgachia is the prin- 
cipal propriétor of tke estate, owning about 124 annas share of 
it, while Babus Chummun Singh, Kedar Narain Singh and Bache 
Singh of Panchgachia own the remaining 34 annas in equal shares. 
The family traces its origin from Raja Vikramaditta the Great, 
of Ujjaini, and belongs to the Gandhwaria clan of the Pramara 
branch of the Rajputs. It is said that one of Vikramaditta’s 
descendants, Prithi Raj Singh, migrated from Dhar in Malwa and 
settled down at Garh Gandhwar in Tirhoot. From Garth Gandhwar 
his descendants are known as Gandhwaria Rajputs. Pakhesh Singh, 
one of the descendants of Prithi Raj Singh left Garh Gandhwar 
to his brother Lakhesh Singh and migrated to Kapranti in 
North Bhagalpur. The descendants of Lakhesh Singh acquired 
extensive territories in Tirhoot and North Bhagalpur. One of 

. them, namely Kesbri Singh, is said to have obtained the senad 
and title of Rajé from the Emperor of Delhi. It is said that the 
Raja of Mithila, a predecessor of the present Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, refused to recognize the Rajship conferred upon 
Keshri Singh and hence it is said there was sanguinary battle 
between the parties. At last they came to terms and the Tiljuga 
river was fixed as the boundary between the dominions of the 
Gandhwarios and those of the Mithila Raj. 

These Gandhwarias are scattered over all Tirhoot and North 
‘Bhagalpur The families of Sonbersa, Shahpur, Durgapur, 
Baraoari, Sukhpur, Barail, Parsarma, Judis, Mangunje, Kapsia, 
Dhabonli, etc., all belong to it. 

Sardar Singh, one of the descendants of Lakhesh Singh, 
settled down in the vicinity of Panchgachia, and was the ancestor 
of the present owners° of the Panchgachia estate. Ruder 
Narain Singh, father of the present zamindar Babu Priobarat 
Narain Singh, obtained the fitle of Rai Bahadur for his good 
services at the famine of 1281 F.8. He inourréd heavy debts 
for his large acts of cherity and died leaving a minor son, namely 
Babu Friobarat Narain Singh, The management of his share 
in the estate was take up by the Court of Wards. 

The rent-roll of the entire estate is said to be about one 
lakh ef rupees end Government revenue with cesses amounts 
toahout Re. 6,000. Its area is said tobe about 75 square miles. 
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Patharghata Hill—Hill in the Bhagalpur district, Bengal, 
situated on the banks of the Ganges in 25°17’ and 25°22’ N. 
and 87°12’ and 87°16’ E. On the northern sidé of the hill are 
some rock sculptures dating prior to the 7th or 8th century A. D. 
They are known as the chaurasi munni (84 sages) but are supposed 
to represent scenes from the adventures of Krishna,and Ram. 
The hill also contains five caves, in the most important of 
which, the Bateswar cave, bronze and silver relics “have been 
discovered. 

Pirpainti—Villege in Bhagalpur district, Bengal, and a 
station on the Hast Indian Railway in 25° 18’ N., and 87° 25’ 
E. Population (1901) 2,741. There is a considerable export of 
country produce, Stone is quarried in the neighbourhood. 

Pratapganj, a village in paryand Harawat, is situated about 
six miles from the site of tho old thana of Nathpur, which has 
long since been swept away by the westerly advance of the river 
Kisi. It has a police station and a mart of considerable import- 
ance. The trade carried on is mostly in grain, cotton and oil- 
seeds, 

Sarsendi—A village in Madhipura subdivision, about which 
many legends are current. 

Thera is a mosque in ruins abou! a mile to the south-east 
of village Sarsendi, which 1s said to be more than 500 yoars old. 
The mosque was situated about the centre of a plot of land 
400 feet or so square, raised above the level of the surrounding 
fields. The Ajan, or place for calling the “faithful,” is still 
visible. About 50 years ago mango-trees wero planted in lines 
on the raised plot of land which now afford an excellent shade. 
On special days Muhammadans from surrounding villages attend 
the place for their prayers. No insomption nor other indication 
of the age of the mosque has been found. 

About half-a-mile to the north of the mosque is a mound 
about 120 square feet in area, said to have been the garh (fort) 
of Raja Bairisal, who is said to have been the head of the 
Ganbharia Rajputs, who originally c#me and settled in this 
part of the country. The surface of the mound is about 12 feet 
above ground level and apparently the mound has gradually 
been out away on three sides and levelled for cultivatiop. The 
tradition current in the neighbourhood is that Raja Bairisal 
(Bairi means an enemy and Sai, a conqyeror) was a very rich 
man and bad a bost containing gold and sifver coins embedded 
in the mound, and two old palm trees about 100 feet apart 
are pointed out as the transformed sentries who kept watch 
at the two ends of the boat, It is further believed that the 
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coins come out in dark nights to get an aifing and the chinking 
of the coins has often been heard by the villagers, It is 
not unlikely that the noise made by the quills of the porcupines 
that burrow in the mound was mistaken for ocbinking of 
coins. 

About 75 feet tp the east of the mound is a deep tank 
with a covering of vegetation thick enough to enable people 
to cross over the+surface of the tank with little or no 
difficulty. 

There is another mound 100’ x60’ to the south-west of the 
other mound, said to have been the prison house of the Raja, 
whose powers were unlimited in those days. 

A legend is current in the neighbourhood that two faquir- 
cultivators, Shah Sherul Mulk and Shah Sadul Mulk, brothers, 
came and settled in the time of the Kaja of Bairisal. ‘They 
lived hike other peaceful oultivators and occasionally did begar 
or compulsory service for the Raja They would often carry 
a greater quantity of sheaves of paddy from the fields to the 
Raj khatan by night than a hundred men conld do ina day. 
One day, while the brotheis were busy with their prayers, a peon 
-of the Raja came to enll them They refused. The Raja 
sent more men to exact obedience. The brothers took their 
khurpis and, attaching them to ropes, began to whirl them 
round. The heads ot the peons began to fall about as soon 
as the extraordimary Khurpw touched them, and the news was 
conveyed to the Raja who sent all his available force to kill 
the brothers. ‘The carnage was terrible, all sharing the fate 
of the first batch of the peons. The &hurpis did their work 
wonderfully well, so much so that 12 punsaries (a puusari= 
© seers) or 14 maund of janow (holy thread) were collected by 
the brothers from the slain Rajputs and sent to the Emperor at 
Delhi. + Raja Bairisal, to save himself from conversion to the 
Islam faith, gave his sister Dei Thakurani to Sadul Mulk in 
marriage. Subsequently years after, so the story goes, the 
brothers allewed themselves to be killed and the lady breathed 
her last on her dead husband’s breast. It is alleged that 
Ganbheria Rajputs still edorifice fowls in memory of Dai 
Thakurani before each marriage. os 

It is,reported that silver coins, equivalent in weight to 6 annas 
of current silver coing, of Raja Bairieal’s hoard have been 
picked up by ploughfnen in the neighbourhood. 

The tomb of Dai Thakurani is still pointed oct. The tomb 
is in rains; on the surrounding walls many remnants of earthen 
hotees and elephants are seen. Seven «separate graves indicated 
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by roughly set bricks were found in the enclosure. Beginning 
from west they were alleged to be of — 


(1) Sherul Mulk. 

(2) Sadul Mulk. 

(8) Dewan Anwar, son of (1) or (2). 
(4) Wife of (1). 

(5) Wife of (2). 

(6) Daughter of (1) or (2). 

(7) Dai Thakurani. 


It is not known whose Dewan No.3 was. The allegations that 
the brothers allowed themselves to be killed subsequently and the 
graves of the whole family would lead one to believe a different 
version of the fight between Bairisal and the faquir brothers, 
Probably the so-called marriage of Dai Thakurani with Sadul 
Mulk had much to do with the fight and the graves of the whole 
family indicate the result. 

Shahpurchaomukh.—In thana Kishangunge, is about 14 
miles from Madhipur& to the south-east, and 1s situated on the 
District L3oard road from Madhipuraé to Lattipur. Nothing of 
archeological interest could be found at Shahpur. At Lohund, 
{Lohur), which is contiguous to Shahpur, a little to the south, 
there is a shrine of “Lachhmi Narayan” which consists of 
a block of black stone (one-half of the original block, which 
perhaps being too heavy for conveyance had been divided into 
two pieces) with carved statues of Mahadeo (with serpent), 
Kalika Devi (with 4 hands and a bead of human heads round 
her neck) and some other Hindu gods and goddesses. This 
shrine, which is under an ancient banian tree, is held in great 
reverence by the Hindus of the surrounding villages who resort, 
there for prayers and offerings at the time of ‘sits, drought 
and other calamities. 

Singheswarthan, in pargand Nisankpur Kirba, in N. lat. 
25° 58’ 48” and E. long. 86° 40’ 31’, four miles north of 
Madhipara, is in <tself oa small and *poor,village, but is well 
known in Bihar for being the scene of the best elephant fair 
north of the Ganges with the possible exception of Sonpur Fair 
(Baran district). This fair is held in the month of January and 
is attended by people from Purnea, Bihar generally, ‘and the 
neighbouring parts of Nepal. Elephants are brougHt from ' 
various parts of India. Native shoes, Engtish cloth, horses and 
many of the usual articles seen at fairs are also exposed for 
sale. The Nepalis bring their curved kniveg or Awhrig, and 
shoes made of undressed skin. There ig a temple ein 
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the village containing a /inga, which is believed to have the power 
of, causing barren women, who pray and make offerings at the 
shrine, ts conceive. The land on which it is built is said to have 
belonged at one time to the Bhars, who gave it to the Pandes, on 
condition that they should receive a portion of the offerings 
annually ; but on the decline of the Bhar power the Pandes 
refused to carry out their engagement, and are now the sole 
proprietors of the ttmple and its lands. 

Sonbursa, in North Bhagalpur, is about 14 miles west 
of Kishanganj Thana and 19 miles south of Madhipura sub- 
divisional town. It 1s situated on a District Board road, and is 
at the extreme boundary of the Bhagalpur district, verging on 
the District of Monghyr on the other side of river Tilawe. ‘I'he 
nearest railwey station is Salkhua, a station on the Mansi- 
Bhaptiahi extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

This family traces its descent from Raja Bikramadatia 
and belongs to the Agni branch of Kshatriya. One of his 
descendants is said to have migrated from Malwa and settled at 
Mithila. ‘This information, however, is, unlike what follows, 
more or less legendary. Maharaja Nil Deb, who is the 22nd 
predecessor of the late Maharaja Bahaaur Sir Hurbullub Narain 
Singh, k.0.1.8, seems to have been the founder of the Raj at 
Mithila, In 1654 A, D., the Emperor Aurungzeb bestowed the 
title of Raja, as also the zamindari of Narsinghpur upon Kaja 
Kesri Singh who was a predecessor of the Sonbursa House. Raja 
Amar Singh, the seventh predecessor of the late Maharaja, built 
a fortat Sihaul which is still known Raja Fate Singh, the 
fourth predecessor, is said to have sided with the British 
Government against Mir Kasim in the battle of Udainala. 

After the murder of the late Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Harbullub Narain Singh, x.c.1.z., in 1907 (he died from the effects 
of a.gun‘shot wound), his two widows, Maharanee Tarabati 
Kumari and Maharanee Naulakh Kumari, became the joint 
owners of the estate and the management * the estate was taken 
up by the Court of Wards. 

The area of the estate is about 72, B70 bighas or 23,990 
acres, The rent-roll amounts to a little more than two lakhs 
and the revenue payable to Government including oesses is 
Ra. 24,824-11-3, The ancient Sonbursa palace was not a building 
of any note. The laje Maharaja Sir Hurbullub Narain Singh, 
however, built a ne palace which if of considerable architectural 


beanty. 
Srinagar is thane Madhipar&, is about 10 miles to the 
porth=west of Madhipura town, The village is situated in the 
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Panchgachia Estate. There are remains of 2 forts at the 
village and of one “devali.” It is said that Raja Sri Deve 
used to live here. He had 2 brothers, Bijal Deve and Kup 
Deve. The former had his fort at Bijalgarh or Bijalpur and 
the latter at Kupgarb, both in Thana Bongaon. There are 2 
large tanks on the west and south-west af the fort ruins at 
Srinagar. One of them is called “ Harsar” and is said to have 
been excavated with ploughshares and tho other is called 
“ Gupa.” 

In the Devalai there is a Siva “linga” and stone pillars 
with faint signs of inscriptions which could not be deciphered. 
One broken stone door frame has the followmg inscription in 
Kaithi character “ Magaradhaja ” Jogi 100. The inscription is 
quite legible and it is doubtful whether it is so old as it 
purports to be, though it is not clear what era was meant by 
100. Population 1,027 souls. 

Sultanganj.—Village in Bhagalpur district, Bengal, situated 
close to the Ganges, near o railway station of the same name, in 
25° 15’ N. and 86° 45’ EK. Population (1901) 4,410. Sultanganj 
is conspicuous for two great rocks of granite, one of which on the 
river bank is crowned by a Musalman mosque. Tho second and. 
larger one is occupied by a temple of Ghaibnath Siva, and is a 
place of great holiness in the eyes of Lfindus, and few persons 
of position pass the place without making offermngs to the 
idol. The river here impinges on a stone oliff and this is 
believed to be the scene of the loves of the river nymph and the 
god Siva. Close to the railway station are extensive remains of 
Buddhist monasteries, where a number of figures have been 
exhumed, and near by is a fine old stupa. Served as it is by rail 
and river the town is a flourishing mart. , 

The tradition runs that a devotee or Sanyasi named Marinath, 
who had forsaken the pleasures of the world, dwelt*heraat one 
time. He used, at vast trouble, to make pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Baidyanath, near Deogarh; until, at length, the god 
informed him in a dream that he would*have no further occasion 
to go so far, as on hia return to the island rock he would find an 
image there to which he might address his prayers. He found 
the promised idol awaiting him at Sulténganj, end, fonnding a 
convent of devotees, he became its first sahant or abbot This 
could not have occurred at a very remote period, as Digambar, the 
mahant in Dr. Buchanan-Hmilton’s time, stated that he was the 
thirteenth who had enjoyed that dignity, to which no young 
man can hope to aspire, The placo doos not sgem to have risen 
into great reputation until-lately as Ananta, the mahant at the 
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beginning of the last century, is said to have erected most of the 
bujldings that now oxist. Almost everyone who comes to bathe 
at Sultanganj visits the temple, and carries up a vessel of water 
to pour over the image. In order to render the ceremony more 
efficacious, some of the worshippers carry the water to the summit 
of the aspire and dash it from thence. The mahant acknowledges 
no guru or superior. In the rainy season the community have 
little communication with the mainland, the stream at that season 
rushing past with great violence ; but during the fair weather a 
large number of the neighbouring Hindus receive instruction 
there. Almost every Hindu of position who passes up or down 
the river in fair weather makes offering here. 

Supaul.— Headquarters village of the subdivision of the same 
name, Bhagalpur district, Bengal, situated in 26° 6’ N. and 
86° 36’ BE. Population (1901) 4,101. The village, which is an 
important mart, contains the subdivisional offices and sub-jail 
with acoommodation for 18 prisoners, 

Umarpur, a village situated in 25° 2’ 23” N. lat and 86° 67’ 
0’ E. long., in paryand Bhagalpur, is one of the chief collecting 
centres for the rice and Indian-oorn trade in the south of the 
district, and éxports much of these grains by way of Monghyr 
and Sultanganj. It contains a large «igh: or tank with a mosque 
on its bank, which is genera/ly ascribed to Prince Shah Shuja. 
The tank is about 1,300 feet in length and 709 feet wide. The 
mosque, which, in the language of the peasantry, was as high as 
the tallest palm tree, was pulled down by a neighbouring zamin- 
dar for the sake of some hidden treasure it concealed, but which 
no one dared to touch on account of a prophecy, that the offender, 
if a Hindu, would eat beef, and 1f a Muhammadan, was to partake 
of pork. For seven days and nights, so runs the legend, the 
treasure, consisting of gold and silver coin, was carried away in 
carts.. The zamindar was formerly one of the gieatest and richest 
men in the subdivision, but the moment the hidden wealth wag 
dug up in spite of the solemn injunotion, the ghost of its original 
owner haunted him day aut mght. He prospered in nothing 
he undertook ; he became almost insane; his wealth disappeared, 
no one knew how; his estates were sold; and at last he died a 
ruined man. 
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